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The Turning 


© INTRODUCTION 


BRIEF BIOGRAPHY OF TIM WINTON 


Tim Winton was born in Subiaco, a suburb of Perth, in 1960. He 
continued to live in the Perth metro area, in the suburb of 
Karrinyup, until he was 12 years old. His family then relocated 
to Albany, a regional city on the southwestern coast. As a 
student at the Western Australian Institute of Technology, 
Winton won The Australian/Vogel Literary Award for the 
manuscript that became his first novel, An Open Swimmer. He 
has continued to publish award-winning work since, and has 
lived in France, Greece, Ireland, and Italy. Winton is heavily 
involved in environmental advocacy, donating money and 
raising awareness for campaigns to protect Australian flora and 
fauna. He and his wife live on the coast north of Perth. 


HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


The stories in The Turning take place over a period spanning 
from the 1960s through the early 2000s, depicting characters 
of various ages at different points of their lives, and following 
several from childhood into adult life. Following this diverse 
cast of characters, The Turning depicts and reflects on the 
immense social, political, and economic upheaval that Australia, 
like much of the developed world, experienced during the latter 
half of the 20th century. Deindustrialization devastated 
regional cities and towns of Western Australia, as fishing, 
factories, and other industries—whaling in particular, which 
Australia banned in 1978—dwindled or disappeared, eroding 
the economic base of life in places like Albany, the real-life 
inspiration for Angelus. Changing social norms, especially 
regarding drugs and sex, also made their mark. While physically 
distant, foreign wars loomed large in the Australian public’s 
eye, first in Vietnam and much later, in 2003, in Iraq, as The 
Turning references. Australia’s participation in these conflicts 
had major consequences at home too, prompting Australians to 
reconsider their relationship to the wider world. 


RELATED LITERARY WORKS 


Frequently referred to as Australia’s greatest living author, Tim 
Winton looms large amongst his generation of Australian 
writers, who largely form a younger and newer cohort than 
their counterparts elsewhere in the English-speaking world. 
Many of Winton’s contemporaries share his concern with 
history and place, exploring the web of connections between 
Australia’s natural landscapes, history of colonization, and 
modern society. Richard Flanagan’s The Narrow Road to The 
Deep North, the story of an Australian doctor traumatized by his 
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experience as a prisoner of war in Burma (now Myanmar), 
shares Winton’s concern with history, memory, and their 
effects on individual people across space and time. Conversely, 
Melina Marchetta, an Italian immigrant to Australia, explores 
the perspective of newcomers to 20th-century Australia much 
like Winton’s earlier works, the award-winning Cloudstreet in 
particular. Another comparable author, albeit one from an 
earlier generation of Australian authors, is Helen Garner, 
whose renowned novel Monkey Grip captured both the 
exploding counterculture of the 1970s and the increasingly 
worrisome crisis of drug addiction, themes that feature 
centrally in Winton’s writing, too. 


KEY FACTS 


e Full Title: The Turning 

e When Written: Early 2000s 

e Where Written: Western Australia 
e When Published: 2004 

e Literary Period: Contemporary 

e Genre: Short Story Collection 

e Setting: Western Australia 


e Point of View: First Person, Second Person, Third Person 


EXTRA CREDIT 


Fact and Fiction. Tim Winton’s fiction draws heavily from his 
own life. Winton himself was the son of a traffic policeman and, 
like Vic Lang, would frequently play by the window with his 
father’s rifle as a teenager. Similarly, The Turning’s fictional 
setting of Angelus is clearly based on the real city of Albany, a 
former whaling center that experienced a protracted decline as 
the industry closed. 


Family Stories. Tim Winton’s wife, Denise, had been a 
childhood friend whom he asked to marry him at age nine. They 
fell out of touch but were reacquainted when Denise, then a 
student nurse, cared for Winton following a serious car 
accident he was involved in on his 18th birthday. 


LL | PLOT SUMMARY 


The Turning is a series of interconnected stories set in 
southwestern Australia, largely in or around the coastal town 
of Angelus, that take place from the 1960s through the 
mid-2000s. 


Inthe first story, “Big World, the narrator and his friend Biggie 
finish high school with disappointing results, failing to get into 
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university. Hoping to avoid a future life of small-town drudgery, 
they buy a rickety van and leave town, heading north to a more 
tropical region. The narrator is disappointed when they pick up 
eg, a backpacker, and she and Biggie abandon him after the 
van breaks down. A year later, Biggie dies in a mining accident. 
The narrator returns to Angelus to retake his exams and comes 
to live a middle-class, family life. 


“Abbreviation” follows Vic Lang on a family beach holiday in 
White Point for New Year's 1973. There, amidst familial strife 
and a boating accident that his troublemaker uncle, Ernie, 
caused, Vic has a brief, impactful love affair—including his first 
iss—with a girl missing a finger named Melanie. 


nthe third story, “Aquifer, the narrator of “Aquifer” sees on TV 
that bones have been recovered from a swamp in the Perth 
suburb where he used to live. He returns there and recalls his 
childhood in an extended flashback. Eventually he reveals that 
he saw his bully, a boy named Alan Mannering, drowned in the 
swamp and never told anyone; now, he figures the recently 
recovered bones must be Alan’s. The narrator also reflects on 
the nature of time, finding his old neighborhood completely 
unfamiliar, with the exception of an Aboriginal family, the 
Joneses, though in a dark irony he sees them being evicted. 


“ 


The wife adult Vic Lang narrates “Damaged Goods,” in which 
she travels to Angelus to understand a boyhood obsession Vic 
had with Strawberry Alison, a girl with a facial birthmark who 
died in a car accident. Vic’s wife expresses her frustrations with 
Vic’s inability to let go of the past but acknowledges the many 
tragedies that have plagued his life. Vic's wife had a difficult 
childhood too, marked by domineering, extremely religious 
parents, but she feels that her marriage is becoming 
increasingly strained. 


n “Small Mercies,’ Peter Dyson returns to Angelus with his son 
Ricky after the suicide of his wife, Sophie. The simultaneous 
return of his capricious high school love, Fay Keenan, whose 
deeply Catholic family he was very close with, impedes his 
attempt at a fresh start. Fay is a recovering addict, and her 
parents, Marjorie and Don, ask Peter to help her. Fay 
eventually attempts to have sex with Peter, who refuses, even 
though she threatens to reveal to her parents that she had an 
abortion when they were together and implies that experience 
was the root cause of her later addiction. 


“On Her Knees” depicts an episode of Vic and Vic’s mother’s 
lives in Perth, where they move after Vic’s father abandons 
them and when Vic starts university. In the story, they grapple 
with a false accusation of theft that a woman Vic's mother does 
housework for makes against Vic's mother. 


Brakey, the protagonist of “Cockleshell,’ develops a strange 
obsession with his classmate and neighbor Agnes Larwood, 
watching her fish for cobblers in the estuary every evening. 
Brakey starts to join Agnes each evening, but his longing for her 
is destined to remain a memory; first she rejects his advances, 
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and then her family’s house burns down, killing Agnes’s father, 
and the welfare office abruptly moves the survivors away. 


In “The Turning,’ also set in White Point, Raelene, a mother and 
wife to an abusive fisherman husband, Max, develops a tight- 
nit friendship with a woman named Sherry. Raelene is 
consumed by the difference between their marriages; Sherry’s 
ind, attentive husband Dan is the polar opposite of Max. 
Raelene learns that Dan is a recovering alcoholic and that 
through recovery, he and Sherry have become very religious. 
Raelene tries and fails to find spirituality herself, instead taking 
to frequent solitary walks at night on the beach. Sherry urges 
her to leave Max, who becomes increasingly violent, but 
Raelene refuses. Max mistakes Raelene’s friendship for the 
signs of an affair and brutally attacks her; when word gets out, 
he is fired from his job. At the story’s end, in the midst of a 
horrific marital rape, Raelene feels that she has finally found 
belief, against all odds. 


Inthe next story, “Sand,” 10-year-old Max and his younger 
brother, Frank go to White Point for a holiday with their father. 
Max plays a cruel prank on sensitive Frank that causes him to 
defecate himself. 


In “Family” Frank, now a gifted football (soccer) player, returns 
to White Point alone for an impulse surfing trip, after he has 
flunked out of professional sports for unclear reasons. Paddling 
out, he finds Max surfing alone after he has been fired. They 
surf together, confronting each other for perceived grievances; 
Frank reveals that his failure in sports is because of Max, whose 
bullying left lifelong scars on his psyche. A shark attack 
interrupts their confrontation, and Max’s leg is nearly torn off. 
As Max bleeds out, Frank desperately tries to get him back to 
the shore. As a wave pulls them both under, he refuses to let go 
of Max. 


In “Long, Clear View” an adolescent Vic Lang, new to Angelus, 
lives in a world of paranoia and fear. Facing a difficult 
adjustment to the small town, Vic's father Bob's work as a 
policeman contributes to his poor state of mind, especially as 
crime worsens. Vic takes to waiting by the window with his 
father’s rifle as a way to feel safe, living under a siege mentality 
disastrous for his mental health. 


Wn 


“Reunion” is once again narrated by Vic’s wife, Gail, and follows 
their Christmas celebrations with Vic’s mother Carol. Carol 
drinks champagne with them, which is a surprise, as she is 
normally sober due to her runaway husband Bob's alcoholism, 
and she and Gail finally bond with each other. 


“Commission” details Vic's search for his father, a deathbed 
request from Carol. Since running off Bob has been living deep 
in the desert; as Vic drives, he listens to reports on the radio of 
aroyal commission on police misconduct. Vic finds Bob and is 
surprised to learn that he has been sober for 15 years. Bob 
agrees to come back with Vic, but neither of them are 
ready—or able—to give the other what they desire most; for 
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Bob, forgiveness, and for Vic, an explanation for why Bob left 
him. Vic realizes that Carol sent him to find Bob to reunite him 
with his father, not just to bring Bob to her. 


“Fog,” set 10 months after the Lang family’s arrival in Angelus, 
depicts Bob—already drinking on the job—in the midst of 
search and rescue operation with a missing climber. Finding the 
climber with the help of a cadet journalist named Marie but 
trapped overnight on the mountain, Bob despairs about his 
position and comes close to telling Marie everything he 
nows—or suspects—about the corruption in Angelus. 


“Boner McPharlin’s Moll” explores crime in 1970s Angelus 
from the other side, as the narrator, Jackie, becomes the 
girlfriend of the boy in the sheepskin coat, Boner McPharlin, 
though their relationship is more of a sexless friendship. 
Expelled from school and fired from the meatworks, Boner 
becomes increasingly implicated in crime, the drug trade in 
particular. Detectives and, separately, Bob Lang, approach 
Jackie for information about Boner, and she implies that Boner 
is only a pawn in a larger game. Jackie and Boner drift apart, 
and eventually she leaves for university. When she visits 
Angelus again years later, Boner has deteriorated, rambling 
incoherently and making threats when she pays him a visit. 
Decades later, the same detectives summon Jackie back to 
Angelus, explaining that Boner is to be committed to a mental 
hospital. He has now become completely incoherent, and 
Jackie is called because of disturbing cut-out photos of her he 
has kept with his pornography. Jackie is disgusted but 
continues to visit Boner in the hospital over the years. 
Eventually Boner dies. Connecting the dots, Jackie realizes that 
the detectives themselves were involved in crime with Boner, 
and that they deliberately drove him insane to get him out of 
the way, using her in the process. 


n “Immunity,” the narrator of “Immunity” reflects on a train ride 
she took as a high-school girl with a young Vic Lang, a cadet at 
the time. Talking to him, she hides the fact that they went to 
school together and learns of his professed immunity from 
death: a close call with a bullet on the firing range has 
convinced him that he is safe. As they arrive in Angelus, Bob 
Lang’s police car is waiting, and the narrator reveals that Vic's 
sister had been hospitalized for meningitis and later died. 


The final story, “Defender, follows Vic and Gail as they visit 
Gail’s friends at their country home, taking place after Gail’s 
trip to Angelus and the death of Vic’s parents. Vic is in poor 
health. Much to Vic’s chagrin, Gail has started going to church 
again. Gail is already frustrated with Vic's inability to let go of 
the past and snaps when he tells her he ran into an Aboriginal 
man he used to play basketball with in Angelus, wanted to get a 
drink with him, but decided against it, seemingly (to Gail) 
because of racial bias. Gail then reveals to Vic that she had an 
affair in Angelus. Gail’s friends, Fenn and Daisy, welcome them, 
and while their home is beautiful, Vic privately speculates 
about the financial precarity the large property has put them in. 
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Vic goes to lie down and worries that Gail thinks he is a racist; 
he also worries about himself, as he is more upset by that than 
he is by her affair. 


Waking up, Vic goes for a walk and encounters Daisy’s 
daughter Keira, whom he takes back to her mother. He then 
explains to Gail why he could not face the Aboriginal man: he 
had helped his father, then in the throes of alcoholism, to 
deliver the Aboriginal man’s younger brother to prison. Gail is 
moved but also confused and hurt by Vic's avoidance of the 
subject of her affair. As they return to the house, Fenn has set 
up a skeet trap, and invites them to shoot. While Vic is wary of 
guns, given his past, he agrees to shoot, as no person or animal 
will get hurt. As he shoots, he reflects on everything that has 
happened to him and everything he has overcome, looking out 
at the sunset sky, realizes he feels happy. 


2 CHARACTERS 


MAJOR CHARACTERS 


Vic Lang - Vic Lang, the book's most frequently reoccurring 
character, is the son of policeman (Bob Lang) who moves with 
his family to Angelus when his father is reassigned there. Vic is 
ashy, nervous boy, albeit a gifted student who goes on to 
graduate at the top of his class. Nevertheless, his adjustment to 
Angelus is difficult, especially as his father’s drinking and the 
pervasive paranoia his family feels takes its toll. Friendless, Vic 
develops a dangerous habit of playing with his father’s rifle, 
waiting by the window and aiming it at passersby, though he 
never shoots. Vic is driven by astrong sense of justice, always 
striving to defend the weak, even to a fault; he grows up to 
become a labor lawyer. This attitude also leads him to cherish 
small “defects” in those around him, as in the case of his 
childhood loves, Melanie and Strawberry Alison. While Vic's 
mother, Carol, appreciates Vic’s psychological need to be the 
“dutiful son’—a traumatic consequence of his sense of 
bandonment after Bob runs off—this trait leads to significant 
onflict with his wife, Gail. As an adult, Vic is trapped in the past, 
nable to heal the wounds of his childhood, which include Bob's 
sappearance and his sister Kerry's premature death from 
eningitis. Nevertheless, the book offers an optimistic 
onclusion for Vic, who is able to see Bob once last time, giving 
im some closure, and hopefully opening the door for him to be 
able to repair his damaged but still strong relationship with 
Gail. 


Vic’s Father (Bob Lang) - Bob Lang is a policeman, the husband 
of Carol, and the father of Vic and Kerry. Known for being a 
“straight shooter,’ he finds his assignment to Angelus to be 
increasingly difficult, as he becomes aware that other police 
officers are keeping him at arm’s length. Bob comes to suspect 
their complicity in (likely drug-related) crimes but finds himself 
alone and unable to prove anything. The stress of his job, police 
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corruption, and vague threats people make against his family 
lead Bob to alcoholism, which he initially tries to hide. Feeling 
defeated, Bob resolves to keep his head down and asks to be 
reassigned elsewhere. Eventually, however, his drinking spirals 
out of control, and he abandons his family for the desert. Bob 
successfully quits drinking but remains in the desert until Vic 
comes to bring him to Carol’s deathbed. Shortly afterward Bob 
dies, too, falling down an abandoned mineshaft; whether this is 
an accident or suicide is left unclear. 


Vic’s Mother (Carol Lang) - Carol Lang is the mother of Vic 
and Kerry and the wife of Bob. A strong-willed, no-nonsense 
woman, Carol had a difficult childhood—her mother struggled 
with alcoholism. While she once dreamt of becoming a 
kindergarten teacher, Carol is initially homemaker and later, in 
Perth, works as a cleaner for wealthy clients. Despite Bob’s 
drinking and the hostile atmosphere in Angelus, Carol remains 
firm, though she clearly fears for the safety of her husband and 
family. Once she and Vic move to Perth, Carol earns renown for 


her thoroughness as a cleaner, and she prizes her honor above 
all else, even at the cost of what Vic sees as demeaning 
difference to her selfish, uncaring clientele. Carol has a distant 
relationship with her daughter-in-law, Gail, though they 
eventually bond on Christmas while drinking champagne 
together—a rarity for Carol, who does not drink because of her 
mother and Bob’s alcoholism. Before Carol dies of cancer, she 
asks Vic to bring Bob to her deathbed, both to see him again 
and to ensure that her husband and son reunite. 


Vic's Wife (Gail) - Gail is Vic Lang’s wife, 10 years his junior. 
Raised by deeply religious parents, Gail has a difficult 
relationship with her family. Despite this, she eventually does 
return to church, albeit to an Anglican congregation with a 
female priest, not an Evangelical one. Gail loves Vic very much 
but is frustrated by his obsession with his past; his inability to 
move on pushes her into her own depression too. Trying to 
understand Vic, Gail travels to Angelus after his parents’ death. 
There, she has a brief affair with the manager of the motel she 
is staying in, which she later confesses to Vic on a trip to stay 
with her friends, Fenn and Daisy. While their marriage is deeply 
strained, Gail does not intend to leave Vic, believing that there 
is achance for them to repair their relationship, and even 
possibly to have children. 


Boner McPharlin (The Boy in the Sheepskin Jacket) - The boy 
in the sheepskin jacket, as he is known to Vic Lang, who only 
observes him from a distance, is Gordon “Boner” McPharlin. 
Sharing a nickname with Boner’s father, Boner is the local bad 
boy in Angelus, known for his extreme pranks. Eventually his 
antics lead to his expulsion. Boner drives a cool van around 
town and enjoys taking people for rides. He develops a tender 
but chaste relationship with Jackie. Boner lives alone with his 
father, in a shed behind the main house. As he grows older and 
drugs flood into Angelus, Boner becomes involved in crime, 
apparently working with corrupt police detectives. In a 
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spectacular, unexplained incident, Boner is found on the beach 
with his legs broken, possibly by the detectives. Boner recovers 
and spends time fishing with Jackie, a pastime that brings him 
true joy. He organizes a massive beach party for her graduation, 
but when she leaves for university, they fall out of touch. As 
Boner continues to be involved in crime, his mental health 
deteriorates, until his father dies, and he is found in an 
incoherent state in a shed; his disturbing pornography 
collection with cut-out pictures of Jackie also comes to light. 
Boner is institutionalized and remains largely incoherent, 
cryptically ranting to Jackie about his experiences. He dies of a 
heart attack, and only Jackie and the detectives attend his 
funeral. 


The Detectives - The detectives are a group of police officers 
who are implied to be part of a drug-related corruption scheme. 
The book doesn’t make clear their exact role in the police force, 
but they are often seen in Angelus during the 1970s and have 
an indeterminate connection to Boner McPharlin; two of them 
were reportedly seen picking him up the day he was found on 
the beach with his legs broken. Jackie comes to believe that 
the detectives are the “Same four, same cunts” and “Santa’s 
helpers” that Boner mentions in his cryptic rants. She also 
believes that the detectives helped drive Boner to insanity to 
cover up their own crimes. Despite Bob Lang’s suspicions at the 
time of their crimes, by all appearances the detectives 
successfully avoid any consequences of their actions and are 
able to retire without being named in the royal commission. 


Jackie - Jackie is a girl from Angelus who becomes Boner 
McPharlin’s moll. An average high school girl, Boner’s bad-boy 
persona captivates her, and she begins to take rides with him, 
despite the damage to her reputation. Jackie's friendship with 
Erin disintegrates, but she is unable to fit in with the “rough 
chicks” people group her with. Instead, she becomes largely 
solitary, only spending time studying or with Boner. A gifted 
student, Jackie drifts away from Boner as she concentrates on 
her studies, and he becomes more involved in crime. Jackie 
feels the effects of Boner’s lifestyle herself, as both the 
detectives and Bob Lang question her about him. She attempts 
to comfort and support Boner, going on fishing trips with them, 
but they drift apart over time. Jackie leaves for university and 
Jackie’s father and Jackie’s mother die, severing her ties to 
Angelus, and to Boner. She lives abroad, dates a woman named 
Ethna, and feels completely disconnected from Boner and 
Angelus until the detectives call her down following Boner’s 
father’s death to ask her to accompany Boner to the mental 
hospital. While Boner’s homemade pornography of her deeply 
disturbs her, she agrees, and she continues to visit Boner in the 
hospital, hearing his cryptic ranting and raving. Along with the 
detectives, she is the only guest at his funeral. She realizes too 
late that she too was manipulated against him to get him out of 
the way. 


Frank (Leaper) - Frank, also known as Leaper, is Max’s younger 
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brother and a professional footballer. A sensitive child, Frank is 
much weaker than Max, but much faster too and more talented 
at football. Max torments Frank, mocking him for defecating 
himself at school and burying his head in the sand; he unfairly 
blames Frank for their mother leaving them in White Point with 
their father, after they went on what they believed was a two- 
week trip. Frank feels that his father doesn’t love him, and once 
he leaves White Point to play football, he avoids returning, even 
for his father’s funeral. While football makes him truly happy, 
eventually he starts to lose his ability to play, hearing Max’s 
voice in his head, taunting him, making him freeze up on the 
field. Frank washes out of the league and, after a dramatic, 
highly publicized and several days of drinking, he returns to 
White Point on a whim to surf. Meeting Max out on the waves, 
he finally confronts him, but he also asks Max if he can meet 
ax’s family. When a shark attacks Max, Frank tries 
desperately to save him, risking his own life in the process; 
holding on to Max as a wave crashes over them, Frank is pulled 
down with him into the reef, and it is left unclear if they make it 
safely back to shore. 


Max - Max is Raelene’s husband and the father of her 
daughters, as well as Frank’s older brother. A cruel, 
domineering person, Max abuses his wife and brother 
physically and mentally. Max still lives in the caravan park he 
grew up in in White Point; he and Frank’s mother took them 
there when Max was 10. Though the boys believed they were 
only visiting for two weeks, they never saw their mother again, 
something Max unfairly blames Frank for. Max’s father was 
distant, and Max bullied Frank as a child, at one point burying 
his head in sand. Max is resentful of Frank's success as a 
footballer. Max’s sense of resentment at the world also stems 
from his middling fishing career, as he has seen younger 
employees promoted ahead of him. He has a negative 
reputation in White Point, and he is known for heavy drinking 
and starting fights. After he attacks Raelene, incorrectly 
suspecting that she’s having an affair, he is fired from his fishing 
job and takes to surfing to cope with the stress. One on outing 
he encounters Frank, but in the midst of their conversation a 
shark attacks him, biting off his leg. As Frank attempts to get 
him to shore, Max passes out, likely due to shock or blood loss; 
whether he survives is left unclear. 


Raelene - Raelene is the wife of Max and a mother of young 
daughters. She and her family live in the White Point caravan 
park where Max grew up. Awoman from a working-class 
background, Raelene considers Max to be her “kind of bloke 
and is very sexually attracted to him, but she is dismayed by 
their loveless marriage and his increasingly abusive behavior. 
Despite Max’s violence, she refuses to leave him. Raelene 
develops a close friendship with Sherry and her husband Dan. 
Through them she attempts to find religion, despite her initial 
suspicion, as she sees it as the secret to their happiness, a 
happiness that eludes her relationship with Max. 
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Unfortunately, Raelene struggles to embrace spirituality, 
finding that genuine belief escapes her, though she comes close 
during epiphanic moments walking alone on the beach 
observing the night sky. While Raelene is a caring mother and 
loyal wife, Max mistakes her friendship with Sherry as signs of 
an affair and brutally attacks her. Even so, Raelene still refuses 
to leave him and even attempts to protect him from being fired 
when his boss learns what he has done. Raelene finally finds the 
religious feeling she has been seeking when she has something 
kin to an out-of-body experience during a horrific marital rape 
tthe hands of Max. 


The Narrator of “Big World” - The narrator of “Big World” is 
the best friend of Biggie Botson. Originally from the city, he 
moved to Angelus when his parents were assigned to teach at 
the school there. After his father later ran off, the narrator 
stayed on living with his mother. New to Angelus, the narrator 
was viciously bullied by Tony Macoli until Biggie intervened, 
initiating their friendship. Out of gratitude, the narrator began 
to do all of Biggie’s schoolwork for him, and they developed a 
codependent relationship, which set them both up for 
academic failure. While Biggie never expected much else, the 
narrator, who is both desperate to escape Angelus and more 
intellectually inclined than he lets on, was deeply disappointed 
by his exam results, even to the point of considering suicide. 
Their friendship also limits the narrator’s love life, as his loyalty 
to Biggie compromises his budding relationship with Briony 
Nevis. After a few months of working in the meatworks, the 
narrator convinces Biggie to leave town with him. Ultimately, 
however, he returns to Angelus to retake his exams, after the 
van he and Biggie purchased breaks down in the desert and 
Biggie and Meg subsequently abandon him. Apparently, the 
exams go well, and the narrator grows up to have a family of his 
own. After Biggie’s tragic early death, the narrator reads 
Robert Louis Stevenson at Biggie’s funeral. 


a 
a 


Biggie - Biggie Botson is the best friend of the narrator of “Big 
World.’ A large, somewhat slow-witted but extremely loyal 
young man, Biggie is a “country boy” who has lived in Angelus 
his whole life. Biggie and the narrator work together as full- 
time employees of the meatworks after they both fail their 
exams. While the failure affects Biggie less than it affects the 
narrator, he too is surprisingly hurt, as the narrator doing all his 
schoolwork for him unrealistically raised his expectations that 
he would pass. Biggie’s decision to run away from Angelus is 
both less existential and more reckless than the narrator’s; his 
violent, abusive father is certain to beat him if he returns. In 
meeting Meg, Biggie finally finds someone he feels smarter 
than, prompting a brief affair in which they abandon the 
narrator. Biggie never returns to Angelus, but he does not 
escape a life of dangerous manual labor; he will later die ina 
mining accident, and the narrator will read Robert Louis 
Stevenson at his funeral. 


The Narrator of “Aquifer” - The narrator of “Aquifer” is a 
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schoolteacher living in Angelus, originally from a working-class 
suburb of Perth. Driven by a news report to return to the 
suburb, the narrator possesses a remarkable memory and deep 
concern for the past, recalling his childhood in minute detail. 
While the narrator reveals very little about his placid, middle- 
class present-day life, he describes his childhood home and 
lifestyle in great detail, recalling his friends the Box children, his 
bully Alan Mannering, and other neighborhood characters. The 
narrator possesses a great secret, which he never reveals: he 
was the sole witness to Alan Mannering’s drowning. This fateful 
event prompts the narrator’s obsession with water systems, as 
he ruminates on Alan’s presence in the aquifer and the invisible 
threads that tie people and nature together. Closely related to 
this is the narrator's concern for time; as a boy, he compulsively 
used the payphone near his house to get the exact time. In 
adulthood, he muses at length about how, despite great 
changes that he and his childhood neighborhood have both 
undergone, the past stays relevant in continuously unexpected 
ways. 


Peter Dyson - Peter Dyson is the father of Ricky and the 
husband of Sophie. Dyson returns from Perth to his hometown 
of Angelus for a fresh start after Sophie dies by suicide, and he 
endures a difficult period of heavy drinking and self-destructive 
behavior. Raised by a single mother, Dyson was very close with 
the Keenan family. While he had a powerful, often torrid and 
difficult relationship with Fay Keenan, Marjorie and Don 
treated him like an adopted son. As a teenager, Dyson got Fay 
pregnant, and his mother paid for an abortion, which they 
never told Fay’s parents about. Dyson worries that he married 
Sophie because she was in many ways the opposite of 
Fay—stable and predictable, at least until her postpartum 
depression set in. Dyson struggles to focus on being a good 
father to Ricky, even at the cost of rejecting Fay. While he cares 
or her and wants to support her, he feels that beginning a 
relationship will only be destructive for Ricky. 


£ 


Brakey - Brakey is a 15-year-old boy and resident of 
Cockleshell, a hamlet across the bay from Angelus. Brakey lives 
alone with Brakey’s mother, a lonely, bitter woman who is 
convinced that everyone will abandon her, as Brakey’s father 
did. An average student, Brakey avoids doing his homework but 
enjoys reading. He is not particularly popular at school but is 
hardly an outcast either. Brakey develops an unexpected 
obsession with his neighbor, Agnes Larwood, watching her fish 
for cobblers each evening, which eventually grows into a 
strange, stilted friendship. Brakey worries that he is acting in an 
abnormal or perverted way, and after Agnes rejects him, he 
develops lifelong issues in his relationships with women. After 
the Larwood house burns down and Brakey moves to Perth, he 
lives in fear of running into Agnes on the street. 


Agnes Larwood - Agnes Larwood is Brakey’s neighbor and 
classmate. A Pom, Agnes is part of a large, religious family. 
While Agnes cannot bring herself to leave her brothers and run 
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away like her sister Margaret, she finds her home deeply 
depressing, fishing for cobblers every evening not to make 
money but to escape the house, if only temporarily. Agnes has a 
steely personality and is surprisingly calm when her home 
burns down, leading Brakey to briefly speculate whether she 
set the fire herself. After Agnes’s father dies in the fire, the 
welfare services take Agnes and her family away. She grows up 
to become a surgeon in Perth. 


The Narrator of “Immunity” - The narrator of “Immunity, also 
unnamed, is a high-school aged girl from Angelus who has a 
crush on Vic Lang. Finally getting the chance to speak with him 
on a train ride back from the city, she asks him about his 
experience as a cadet, asking probing questions about the 
militaristic aspects of the organization. Out of embarrassment 
that he does not know who she is, she covers up the fact that 
the go to school together, pretending to be anewcomer to 
Angelus. Vic tells her about his professed “immunity” from 
death, but their newfound relationship is cut short when they 
arrive, as Vic’s father is there to pick him up and take him to the 
hospital because his sister Kerry is dying of meningitis. 


Nanna - Nanna Lang, Vic's grandmother, is a difficult, 
capricious elderly woman. Nanna expresses a clear preference 
for her wayward older son, Ernie, and underappreciates his 
brother Bob, despite a lifetime of Bob cleaning up Ernie’s 
messes. Not only does Nanna not hide her favoritism, but she 
also refuses to allow anyone from voicing even the slightest 
criticism of Ernie. While Nanna insists on organizing family 
trips despite mutual disdain between Bob and Ernie’s families, 
after Bob’s disappearance, she quickly falls out of touch with 
Vic and his mother, Carol. 


Uncle Ernie -Ernie Lang, Vic’s uncle and Bob's brother, is a 
difficult, unreliable man. Frequently in conflict with his wife, 
Cleo, Ernie finds himself in other trouble, too, both with his 
employers and with the law; he even capsizes his dinghy after 
he refuses to follow Bob's instructions. Despite his destructive 
tendencies, Ernie’s mother, Nanna, and brother, Bob, care for 
and protect him. Bob even intervenes to save Ernie’s marriage 
with Cleo multiple times. 


Tony Macoli - Tony Macoli is a small, mean-spirited young boy 
who, after the narrator of “Big World” moves to Angelus, 
decides to bully him relentlessly for undisclosed reasons. Tony’s 
bullying only ceases after Biggie attacks him, sending him to the 
hospital, after which he never bothers the narrator again. Many 
years in the future, much to the narrator’s surprise, Tony 
becomes the richest merchant banker in all of Australia. 


Briony Nevis - Briony Nevis is an adolescent girl from Angelus 
inthe same high school class as the narrator of “Big World.” The 
narrator has acrush on Briony, who reciprocates, leading to a 
iss at ahouse party. But the narrator’s loyalty to Biggie 
prevents the relationship form developing into anything 
meaningful. One day much later, the narrator and Briony briefly 
reunite at a supermarket. 
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Meg - Meg is a backpacker who Biggie and the narrator of “Big 
World” pick up when they stop for gas on their way out of town. 
According to the narrator, Meg is physically unattractive, 
unintelligent, and smells bad. She’s apparently trying to get 
north too, and so she joins them on the road, sharing her 
marijuana with Biggie as the narrator drives. She and Biggie 
quickly develop a fling, but Meg does not attend his funeral 
after he dies in a mining accident the following year. 


Melanie - Melanie is a 16-year-old girl who is missing a finger, 
which she lost in a farm accident. Vic's first kiss and childhood 
love, Melanie encounters him on the beach in White Point, 
where she is also on vacation with her family; they, however, 
are prepared to leave abruptly for the harvest. Melanie suffers 
from a deep melancholy, the origins of which the book never 
explains. 


The Joneses - The Joneses were the sole Aboriginal family 
living in the suburb of Perth where the narrator of “Aquifer” 
grew up. Not well liked by their neighbors, likely at least in part 
due to racism, the Joneses largely kept to themselves; the 
narrator always found them “angry.” Once, the Joneses hit the 
narrator’s brother, prompting a lifelong animosity in his brother 
toward other Aboriginal people. Ironically, the Joneses are the 
only old residents remaining upon the narrator’s return; in an 
even dark twist of fate, he arrives as they are being evicted. 


Alan Mannering - Alan Mannering is an older boy, a Pom, who 
bullies the narrator of “Aquifer” throughout his childhood, 
though it’s never clear why. In fact, the two of them hardly 
speak, as Alan persecutes the narrator in silence. Alan dies by 
drowning in the swamp after stealing the narrator’s raft; the 
narrator is the only witness and does not tell anyone. While 
people presume that Alan drowned, his remains are not 
recovered until the year’s later, in the story’s present day, when 
a historic drought dries out the swamp and reveals his bones. 


Strawberry Alison - Strawberry Alison is a girl with a large 
birthmark on her face and is Vic Lang’s second childhood love. 
A popular girl despite her birthmark, Strawberry Alison is 
popular at school, successful in sports, and publishes a poem in 
her school magazine. While she bursts into tears at Vic's 
confession of love, the book later reveals that she is lesbian. 
Strawberry Alison and her girlfriend tragically die in a car 
accident while they return to Angelus after her first year of 
university. 


Marjorie Keenan - Marjorie Keenan is the wife of Don, mother 
of Fay, and grandmother of Sky. A kind, deeply religious older 
woman, Marjorie cares deeply about her daughter and 
granddaughter, taking care of Sky while Fay is in rehab and 
committed to helping Fay recover and get back on her feet 
afterward. Marjorie also cares deeply for Dyson, whom she has 
always seen as ason; the story implies that she and Don wish 
Dyson and Fay had stayed together. 


Don Keenan - Don Keenan is Marjorie’s husband, Fay’s father, 
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and Sky’s grandfather. A former professional footballer and 
Dyson's childhood coach, Don is disabled and has trouble 
walking in old age. While he loves his daughter deeply, Don is 
much angrier about her addiction than his wife and struggles to 
forgive Fay for what she has put their family through. 


Fay Keenan - Fay Keenan is the mother of Sky and daughter of 
Marjorie and Don. Peter Dyson’s childhood lover, Fay is a 
willful, difficult, and often mean-spirited personality. While not 
a bad person, she is driven by her desires and often acts 
impulsively and destructively, hurting both herself and the 
people around her. She is a recovering heroin addict and has 
eft her daughter to be raised primarily by her parents. Fay 
attempts to renew her sexual relationship with Dyson, begging 
him to have sex with her when he refuses. She attempts to 
blackmail him, threatening to reveal to her religious parents 
that she aborted her and Dyson’s child as a teenager and 
implying that this is the source of her struggles with addiction. 
When Dyson still refuses to have sex with her, she leaves 
without another word. 


Brakey’s Mother - Brakey’s mother is a lonely, bitter woman, 
who is convinced that everyone will abandon her like her 
husband did. She frequently imparts this lesson upon Brakey, 
leading to a cool, distant relationship between them. Despite 
her lonely existence, Brakey’s mother feels a distinct sense of 
superiority toward her Pom neighbors, the Larwoods. 


Eric Larwood - Eric Larwood is the father of Agnes, Margaret, 
and their brothers. A former shop steward at the meatworks, 
Eric used to drink heavily and would frequently physically 
abuse his wife, causing a commotion and forcing his family to 
flee next door to the Brakey household. The closure of the 
meatworks resulted in Eric’s unemployment. While he 
successfully quit drinking and found religion, he became a shell 
of himself, sitting at home in silence; the departure of his 
favorite daughter, Margaret, further devastated him. Eric dies 
when the Larwood house burns down, though it is unclear 
whether he cannot get out or just refuses to. 


Sherry - Dan’s wife and Raelene’s best friend, Sherry is a 
classy, beautiful woman who charms everyone she meets. 
Moving into the caravan park temporarily as her home is 
renovated, Sherry uplifts the mood of everyone around her 
everywhere she goes, and she and Raelene quickly become 
best friends. Sherry helps Raelene care for her daughters, 
telling them stories, which Raelene only later realizes are 
biblical. Sherry and Dan are religious, but this is largely the 
result of Dan’s recovery from alcoholism. Sherry welcomes 
Raelene into her life, but as she urges her to leave the 
increasingly abusive Max their friendship weakens, and they 
drift apart. 


Dan - Dan is Sherry’s husband and a recovering alcoholic. He 
moves to White Point to make a fresh start. An export manager, 
he and Sherry live a comfortable middle-class life. Dan is kind 
and attentive to Raelene, forming a sharp contrast to her 
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abusive husband Max. Dan is also religious, largely because of 
his recovery from alcoholism. 


The Old Man in Sam’s Patch - An elderly man who bears the 
physical attributes of a heavy drinker, the old man lives in the 
back of Sam’s Patch and takes care of it on the owner’s days off, 
as is the case when Vic finds him. He draws Vic a map showing 
him how to reach Bob’s house, and cryptically praises Bob, 
referring to him as “Honest Bob” and “Bob the Banker.’ 


The Journalist (Marie) - Marie is a cadet and student journalist 
who joins Bob Lang on the search-and-rescue operation 
looking for the missing climber on the slope of the Dial. A kind 
but naive young woman, Marie is excited at the thought of 
getting a big scoop, but she is quickly overwhelmed by the 
pressure of the search. Her unwillingness to either leave Bob to 
get help or stay with the climber as he gets help forces them to 
spend the night on the mountain. 


Erin - Erin is Jackie’s best friend in early high school. More 
attractive and more successful with boys, Erin nevertheless has 
a moralistic streak and ostracizes Jackie once she becomes 
Boner McPharlin’s moll. After high school, Erin goes to 
teacher’s college but later drops out, marries young, and starts 
a family. She and Jackie meet again on a bus, but Jackie quickly 
gets off to avoid conversation with her. 


Fenn - Fenn is Gail's friend, Daisy's husband, and the father of 
Keira and their other children. A large, redheaded, bearded 
man, Fenn is kind-natured, talented veterinarian, but he is also 
“alarmingly impractical,” and Vic worries about his ability to 
financially manage the property he and Daisy live on. In the 
past, Fenn cheated on Daisy, but he confessed to her, and they 
have since mended their relationship. Fenn was also aware of 
Gail's affair before she told Vic. 


Daisy - Daisy is Gail’s friend, Fenn’s wife, and the mother of 
Keira and their other children. She grew up on the property she 
and Fenn live on, which they inherited from her father; Daisy 
intends to use the land for biodynamic farming. Daisy, who 
nows about Gail’s affair, advises Gail on what to do and tells 

er about her own difficulties with Fenn; when he confessed his 
ffair to her, she destroyed his model plane collection in rage, 
ut they were able to successfully mend their relationship. 


he Aboriginal Basketball Player - The Aboriginal basketball 
ayer was a student at another school who used to play against 
Vic's team in Angelus. Though the Aboriginal team beat Vic's 
every time, if agame ended after dark, they would always ask 
them to walk them home to the hostel where they lived, afraid 
of something unclear to Vic. Much later, Vic unexpectedly saw 
the boy, now a teacher, when he was working on a legal case in 
the Pilbara region. This was a surprise, as many of the 
Aboriginal boys did not successfully complete school. While Vic 
wanted to buy him a drink, he could not bring himself to do so 
out of shame for what he had done to the Aboriginal basketball 
player’s younger brother. 
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The Aboriginal Basketball Player’s Younger Brother - The 
Aboriginal basketball player’s younger brother was a juvenile 
offender whom Bob Lang was instructed to deliver to 
Longmore, a prison. Bob, by then struggling with alcoholism, 
accidentally let the prisoner escape; luckily Bob had brought 
Vic with him, and Vic was able to catch the prisoner, saving 
Bob's career but leaving Vic with lingering guilt for his 
complicity in jailing the boy. 


MINOR CHARACTERS 


Aunt Cleo - Ernie’s wife, Cleo, is vain and vulgar woman whom 
Vic and Carol Lang dislike. Actually named Cloris, she chose her 
name from popular magazines to attain an air of glamor. Cleo 
frequently fights with her husband, to the point that her 
brother-in-law, Bob, must intervene to save their marriage. 


Vic’s Cousins (The Wobbegong Cousins) -The book never 
names Ernie and Cleo’s daughters (Vic's cousins) but Vic Lang 
notes their physical ugliness, which apparently makes them 
resemble wobbegonegs. 


Vic’s Sister (Kerry) - The sister of Vic and daughter of Bob and 
Carol, Kerry dies in infancy of meningitis. 


Bruno the Yugo - Bruno the Yugo is a boy, slightly older than 
the narrator of “Aquifer; whose family are immigrants from the 
Balkans. When Bruno grows up, he returns to the Balkans to 
fight in the Yugoslav wars. 


The Box Children - The Box children are the children of a large, 
Catholic family who live across the street from the narrator of 
“Aquifer” and are his most reliable playmates throughout 
childhood. 


Sophie - Dyson’s wife and Ricky's mother, Sophie dies by 
suicide when Ricky is 4 years old. Initially a stable, reliable 
person, Sophie suffers from severe postpartum depression 
after Ricky is born, and her mental health only continues to 
deteriorate until her suicide. 


Ricky -Dyson and Sophie's son, Ricky is a bright, serious child 
who looks up to his father very much, drawing pictures of him 
and treasuring things Dyson has made for him, like his 

cubbyhouse. 


Sky - Sky is Fay Keenan’s daughter and Ricky Dyson's 
schoolmate. 


Jared - Jared is a classmate of Ricky’s and the first friend he 
makes in Angelus. 


Margaret Larwood - Margaret Larwood is the exceptionally 
attractive older sister of Agnes, who ran away from home, 
much to the dismay of her father, Eric Larwood. 


Agnes’s Mother - Agnes’s mother is the wife of Eric Larwood, a 
religious woman whose husband used to abuse her before he 
quit drinking. 


Raelene’s Daughters -Raelene and Max's daughters are young 
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girls whom the book never names. 


Macklin - Macklin is a policeman and colleague of Bob Lang’s 
who also participates in the search for the missing climber on 
the slopes of the mountain known as the Dial. 


The Missing Climber - The missing climber, lost on the slopes 
of the mountain known as the Dial, is the object of the search- 
and-rescue operation that Bob Lang and Macklin coordinate. 
Marie finds him after she hears his faint, unconscious cries and 
she searches for him with Bob. 


Boner’s Father - Boner’s father, also nicknamed Boner, is a 
worker in the boning room at the meatworks, which is where 
his nickname originates. 


Jackie’s Father - Jackie's father is a building inspector, a harsh, 
unlikeable man who is almost entirely absent from his 
daughter’s life. As a young man, he had dreamed of becoming 
an architect, and his inability to realize this dream left him with 
lifelong bitterness. 


Jackie’s Mother - Jackie’s mother is passive and detached. 
Jackie always believed her mother was “simple,” but in fact she 
was addicted to Valium throughout Jackie's childhood and adult 
life. 


Charlie - Charlie is a boy from the city that Jackie briefly dates, 
more out of curiosity than genuine affection. While Charlie and 
his friends visit Angelus over the next school break, their 

relationship quickly fizzles out. 


Ethna - Ethna is an Irish woman whom Jackie briefly dates and 
then starts an antique-import company with. Jackie later buys 
Ethna out of the company, and they part ways. 


Keira - Keira is Fenn and Daisy’s daughter, one of several 
children. Vic accidentally startles her when he is walking back 
to the house after his nap, and he takes her back to her mother, 
holding her hand in an unexpected paternal gesture. 


TERMS 


Wobbegong - Wobbegong is a common name given to several 
species of carpet sharks—small, bottom-dwelling sharks native 
to shallow waters in the Pacific and Indian oceans. The name is 
derived from an Australian Aboriginal word. Vic Lang refers to 
his cousins as wobbegongs as a joke about their ugliness. 


Craypot - A craypot is a basked-shape trap used to catch 
crayfish, typically lowered into the water, set, and retrieved 
later with a catch inside. 


Dinghy - A dinghy is a small boat, usually a rowboat or a boat 
equipped with an outboard motor. 


Pom - Pom is a colloquial Australian term for British 
immigrants. It is derived from pomegranate, referring to the 
bright red color of their sunburnt skin. 


Cobbler - Cobbler is the colloquial name for Cnidoglanis 
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macrocephalus, a species of catfish found in estuaries, bays, and 
other shallow waters across Australia. Cobblers are most 
active at night and possess toxic spines on their back and side 
fins. 


Caravan Park - Caravan parks in Australia are facilities where 
people on holiday trips can park trailers and RVs. They’re often 
equipped with separate bathroom and laundry facilities. 


Blackfella - “Blackfella’” is a colloquial term for Aboriginal 
Australians, generally used within the community and in 
contrast to “whitefellas,” Australians of European descent. 
While generally not considered a slur, usage of the term by 
white Australians is considered to be somewhat fraught. 


Royal Commission - Royal commissions are Australia’s highest 
form of public inquiry, conducted only in extreme 
circumstances. Commissions range in scope, recently having 
investigated veteran suicides, abuse and neglect of people with 
disabilities, and misconduct in banking. The royal commission 
depicted in The Turning is fictional but draws on a number of 
historical commissions on abuse of power. 


Cadet - Cadets are members of the Australian Defence Force 
Cadets, a youth-development organization linked to the 
Australian military with over 20,000 members. While the 
cadets train in camping, outdoorsmanship, and other activities, 
the organization’s function as a feeder for the military has been 
historically controversial, particularly during Australia’s 
participation in the Vietnam War. In 1975, the left-wing 
Whitlam government disbanded the cadets, but the succeeding 
Fraser government restarted the organization the following 
year. Since then, the cadets have undergone periodic reforms. 


Moll - “Moll” is a pejorative term in Australia and New Zealand 
for a woman of loose sexual morals, or a sex worker. In Western 
Australia, however, moll carries a more specific connotation 
and can also be used as aterm of endearment or to refer to a 
woman who is unlikeable or annoying. In Jackie’s case, her 
designation as Boner McPharlin’s moll is largely a combination 
of the word’s primary meaning and its more local, affectionate 
implication. 


Neuralgia - Neuralgia is an extreme pain caused by nerve 
damage. Vic Lang suffers from postherpetic neuralgia, the 
result of shingles, a common if painful complication of the 
disease. 


Skeet Trap - A skeet trap is used to launch clay pigeon targets, 
which are then shot at with a shotgun. Typically trap shooting 
refers to targets moving away from the shooter, while skeet 
shooting refers to targets crossing the shooter’s line of vision. 
Fenn and Vic Lang practice the former together. 


O) THEMES 


In LitCharts literature guides, each theme gets its own color- 
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coded icon. These icons make it easy to track where the themes 
occur most prominently throughout the work. If you don't have 
acolor printer, you can still use the icons to track themes in 
black and white. 


TRAUMA AND MEMORY 


The dynamic between trauma and memory is 
central to the events of The Turning, as the 
characters live or relive the momentous, difficult, 
and violent experiences that shape their lives. The book 
examines the full effects of trauma, as people first experience it 
and then later remember and process it, through its 
reoccurring characters, Vic and the Lang family in particular. 
The novel develops the story of Vic's childhood out of 
chronological order, inviting the reader to see how traumatic 
events stemming from Vic's father Bob Lang’s police work leave 
a permanent mark on Vic's consciousness and change the 
trajectory not only of his life, but also the lives of many others 
around him. Indeed, even the stress that Bob’s work and 
subsequent alcoholism caused the adolescent Vic is not the 
consequence of Bob’s actions alone. Instead, Vic's fraught 
childhood stems from deeper problems in Angelus, like drugs 
and corruption, which are far beyond any one person's control. 
The way that these events force Vic to prematurely become 
“the man of the house,’ protecting himself, his mother, and his 
sister from perceived—and real—threats, engender in him his 
lifelong compulsion to “defend” others. While in many ways this 
is an admirable trait, Vic takes it to an often self-destructive 
extreme, neglecting to care for himself or allow himself to be 
vulnerable—to really feel safe around the people who love him, 
like his wife Gail. The book also explores the apparently 
tangential connections that trauma creates, as in the case of 
Boner McPharlin, Though Vic never knew Boner by name, 
much of their pain shares the same general source—drug- 
related crime in Angelus—which has radically changed both of 
their lives. Boner is a victim of the same forces—likely in the 
form of the corrupt detectives—that drove Bob Lang to despair 
and therefore indirectly traumatized the young Vic). 


n presenting trauma’s ability to shapes people’s lives long after 
they experience the initial traumatic event, Winton shows how 
the understandable urge to repress painful memories only lets 
trauma fester and then emerge in unexpected places. While not 
all the stories in The Turning present the effects of trauma in 
retrospect, the seeds of future memories or the hints of past 


events are always present. 
connected by families. Winton depicts not only a 


great variety of family structures and habits, but a 


wide spectrum of healthy and toxic relationships within these 
families. Frequently, the more broken families are shaped by 


FAMILY, VIOLENCE, AND LOVE 


Many of the stories in The Turning feature or are 
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violence, whether domestic or outside the home. In focusing on 
the tension between familial love and familial violence, Winton 

shows how the family, as a basic unit of society, is not free of the 
dysfunctions around it and often recreates or even models 
them, while still providing avenues for healing, too. 


The most common expression of familial violence in The Turning 
is abandonment. Many of the characters’ fathers (and, less 
commonly, mothers) leave them, running away for one reason 
or another. Still more have parents who are physically present 
but detached. These forms of neglect inflict a kind of psychic 
injury on the children, leaving them with lasting trauma which 
often metastasizes. Max, for example, blames Frank for their 
mother leaving them—an unreasonable, cruel response, to be 
sure—and in persecuting him, he hurts Frank for something 
Frank not only did not do, but is also a victim of himself. As the 
case of Max shows, the long-term effects of family 
disintegration can be much more harmful than just absence, 
spilling over into physical abuse: as an adult, Max beats his wife 
Raelene viciously. This is not entirely the result of his childhood 
family life, of course—Max also takes out his shame and 
resentment, stemming from his lack of career success, on 
Raelene—but they are inextricably connected. At the same 
time, many of the book’s moments of reconciliation and 
understanding emerge from positive engagement within the 
family. While seeing his father Bob again does not free Vic of 
his anger, it is a necessary step in that direction, and an 
important reminder that despite his grievances, he can still 
feel—and express—love for him. 


ADDICTION 


Addiction looms large in The Turning, as characters 

struggle with it themselves or struggle to support 

their family, friends, and partners through it. The 
reasons characters develop addictions are varied, though often 
stemming from personal trauma. Through the book’s portraits 
of addiction and its effects, Winton argues that addiction is 
always complex, and it requires patience, understanding, and 
support to be overcome. All the same, not everyone is able to 
provide that support, for a myriad of reasons, and in some 
communities, circumstances enable and abet the development 
of addictions, making support harder to come by. Many of the 
towns in which The Turning is set are declining, as the maritime 
industries they depend on close, beginning a chain reaction of 
economic devastation. In this environment, without future 
prospects, people lose themselves in substance use, like Eric 
Larwood and Max, both of whom are addicted to alcohol, a legal 
substance. The proliferation of illegal—and more 
powerful—drugs, such as heroin, is an escalation of this same 
process, rather than a different situation entirely. The societal 
backdrop that encourages drug dependency is not limited to 
users; Boner McPharlin, for example, only becomes involved in 
Angelus’s budding heroin trade after losing his job at the 
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meatworks—unjustly, as he tells it. While there are characters 
with less direct sources for their addiction, like Fay Keenan, 
who grew up ina loving home and did not start to use heroin 
until later in life, Winton shows that there is always a root 
cause—a perceived inner lack—which must be taken seriously 
by others, not dismissed. Thus, he suggests that addiction 
should not be seen primarily as a moral failure, but as a 
response to circumstances—self-destructive to be sure, but 
understandable—and that, as such, it can only be addressed 


with acceptance and love. 
ah e 
K between their hometowns and the world beyond 
them. Ambivalent at best and frequently hostile, 

the sense of belonging they feel (or lack thereof) with their 
hometowns—is rooted in their personal histories and with the 
histories of their families and communities. Much of this stems 
from the socio-economic situations of towns like Angelus and 
White Point, which are in clear decline and, later, experiencing 
gentrification and population displacement. Even when 
characters leave these settings, the social and class imprints 
their upbringings left on them shape their sense of belonging 
elsewhere. For example, while Vic never feels at home in 
Angelus, he does not feel any greater sense of belonging upon 
returning to Perth. In Angelus, he was a city boy, unaccustomed 
to the small town and its social codes. But once he returns to 
Perth, he has been socially marked as a country bumpkin—and 
as poor. This difficulty feeling a sense of belonging is not only 
geographic, but temporal, too. The narrator of “Aquifer,” 
returning to his childhood neighborhood, is bewildered by how 
different it is. In an ironic twist of fate, the only people he 
knows who are still there are those who belonged the least, 
when he lived there: the Aboriginal Jones family. Furthermore, 
they are in the process of being evicted. 


BELONGING AND ESCAPE 


Throughout The Turning, characters feel torn 


While Winton clearly illustrates some of the concrete sources 
of the feeling that one does not belong, he also suggests that 
people have an innate drive to escape and see the world 
beyond what is familiar to them. Such is the case with Biggie, 
who struggles to even comprehend the world beyond Angelus 
and his surroundings but nevertheless feels compelled to 
search for it. The book’s Australian setting underscores this 
yearning. Australia is a landscape of vast, sparsely populated 
spaces that extend further than human perception can 
comprehend, an idea the novel conveys symbolically through 
the expanse of the open sky. While the remote, expansive 
landscapes of Australia and the dwindling economic prospects 
of the regional cities in which many of The Turning’s characters 
live each offer partial explanations, Winton suggests that the 
drive to escape rarely results in characters finding what they 
seek—or think they seek. Rather, he indicates that perhaps the 
notion of escape is just as nebulous as that of belonging: both 
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often look much more coherent, and appealing, from the 
outside. 


REGRET AND FORGIVENESS 


As the characters of The Turning look back at their 

lives, many of them feel regret, shame, and 

disappointment in their actions or the actions of 
those around them. Some characters are consumed by the past, 
thinking about and reliving it all the time. Others have 
repressed their memories so effectively that it takes a major 
disruption to their routine to reveal the trauma that has been 
haunting them. In all of these situations, however, Winton 
argues that it is not enough to realize what one has done or 
seen and regret it. Rather, to truly overcome the pain of the 
past, a person has to learn to forgive both themselves and the 
people around them. 


It is precisely this struggle that defines the difficulties in Vic and 
Gail’s marriage. Vic is self-aware enough to live deep in regret 
but struggles to bring himself to forgive. He can forgive his 
mother, and perhaps even his father—but he cannot forgive 
himself, as his obsessive memory of the Aboriginal boy he 
played basketball with, which he reveals to Gail in “Defender,” 
demonstrates. This dynamic is equally definitive for Frank and 
Max, though Winton leaves ambiguous what the outcome of 
their reunion is, both literally and for Frank’s psyche. Similarly, 
Brakey’s regrets regarding Agnes Larwood are something he is 
never able to let go of, adversely impacting his relationships 
with other women and causing him to live in fear of accidentally 
encountering her on the street. Jackie, on the other hand, 
ultimately does bring herself to forgive Boner McPharlin after 
his death, even though doing so demands a painful 
reexamination of what set him on the path that he took later in 
life. Moreover, Winton emphasizes throughout that 
overcoming regret through forgiveness is not a single action or 
moment, but a process—sometimes a very slow and difficult 
one—in which there is always still hope, as the book’s optimistic 
conclusion for Vic shows. 


£03 SYMBOLS 


Symbols appear in teal text throughout the Summary and 
Analysis sections of this LitChart. 


THE BEACH 


In addition to being a place of economic and 
cultural importance in coastal towns in which The 
Turning is set, the beach also symbolizes the indeterminate and 
often unknowable line between phases of life. In the book, the 
moment when characters cross that line is the moment when 
things “turn” While many of the characters only realize 
retrospectively when these “turnings” took place (if they realize 
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at all), these turnings unfold alongside clearly devised social 
schema. Such is the case in the graduation beach parties many 
of the characters in the book attend, which mark and celebrate 
a turning point in their lives: the end of high school in Angelus 
and the beginning of their college lives, working in the 
meatworks, or even death. 


The transitions that the beach symbolizes occur in more subtle, 
internalized ways, too. When Boner McPharlin’s legs are 
broken on the beach, what had for him been a dabbling in petty 
crime inseparable from his pranks and bad-boy attitude 
symbolically becomes a deadly serious involvement in an 
elaborate criminal conspiracy that he will not escape until it 
drives him insane, ultimately leading to his institutionalization. 
The site of this shift—on the beach—is no accident. Similarly, 
Raelene’s nighttime walks along the beach symbolize her desire 
for change, though it remains unlikely that anything in her life 
will improve, at least as long as she remains with Max. The same 
is true of the function the shoreline plays as Leaper attempts to 
drag Max, who has been injured in a shark attack, back to dry 
land; the beach in the distance not only symbolizes Leaper’s 
immediate desire to save his brother’s life and remove himself 
from danger, but also his hopes that their relationship—and its 
effects on his psyche—can change to become less toxic and 
cruel. 


THE OPEN SKY 


The open sky, both during the day and at night, 
symbolizes a sense of possibility and scale, 
alternately invigorating the characters of The Turning, or 
conveying their despair. The sky forms a sharp contrast to the 
expansive and often rugged or even bleak landscape in which 
the characters find themselves, with the sea, the desert, or the 
low mountain ranges of southwestern Australia opening up 
before them for miles and miles. The open sky’s symbolism is 
most clear at the conclusion of “Big World”; as the narrator of 
“Big Word” delivers a monologue that shifts seamlessly from 
the endless expanse of the horizon to the as-yet unknowable 
events of the future, emphasizing his confused sensation of 
being both entirely free and entirely adrift. 


The open sky continues to reappear throughout The Turning, 
expressing the scale of the world and the relative smallness of 
humanity; the personality, circumstances, and even particular 
moods of the characters code how they receive and interpret 
this understanding, with the feelings it prompts ranging from 
life-affirming to deeply depressing. For Raelene, the open 
sky—at night—becomes the object of her yearning for 
spirituality, and in this form symbolizes her inability to find true 
belief. Raelene’s case makes clear the connection between the 
open sky and the beach, and therefore the moment of “turning” 
the latter symbolizes. Seen from this perspective, a thin, often 
immaterial division separates characters from the possibility 
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and freedom the future could offer them. In Raelene’s case, she 
refuses to cross this division when she refuses to leave her 
husband Max. 


Conversely, the conspicuous lack of open sky in “Fog” 
symbolizes Bob Lang’s feeling that he has no other options, as 
well as his sense of being trapped—in Angelus, in his career, 
under threat—that is the root cause of his alcoholism, 
depression, and eventual departure. The book’s optimistic 
conclusion, however, emphasizes the ways that a character’s 
relationship to the dizzying scale of the world can change. A 
young Vic Lang, left alone after Melanie’s departure, looks out 
at the open sky and feels empty. As an adult, however, despite 
all the trauma he has endured, Vic looks out at the sky at sunset 
and feels happiness, hope, and if not peace, then at least the 
knowledge that a sense of peace is something he can one day 
achieve. 


ee 


QUOTES 


Note: all page numbers for the quotes below refer to the 
Picador edition of The Turning published in 2006. 


Big World Quotes 


@@ After five years of high school the final November arrives 
and leaves as suddenly as a spring storm. Exams. Graduation. 
Huge beach parties. Biggie and me, we're feverish with 
anticipation; we steel ourselves for a season of pandemonium. 
But after the initial celebrations, nothing really happens, not 
even summer itself. Week after week an endless drizzle wafts in 
from the sea. It beads in our hair and hangs from the tips of our 
noses while we trudge around town in the vain hope of scaring 
up some action. The southern sky presses down and the 
beaches and bays turn the colour of dirty tin. Somehow our 
crappy Saturday job at the meatworks becomes full-time and 
then Christmas comes and so do the dreaded exam results. The 
news is not good. 


Related Characters: The Narrator of “Big World” (speaker), 
Biggie 


Related Themes: (9 
Related Symbols: © 


Page Number: 1 


Explanation and Analysis 


The opening of both this story and the book, this passage 
introduces the narrator, Biggie, the town of Angelus, and a 
number of key symbols and themes. The desolate landscape 
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of Australia’s southwestern coast, matched by the dismal 
prospects of a future in Angelus, lays the groundwork for 
much of the social context in which the rest of The Turning is 
enmeshed. Facing a life of grueling labor in the meatworks, 
the narrator longs for an escape, most clearly conceivable in 
the form of going to college. This potential change, 
symbolized by the beach, which in the book functions as a 
transitional zone of time or space—is closely intertwined 
with the possibilities it offers, which in turn are symbolized 
by the open sky. When the change—the turning—that the 
narrator desires fails to happen due to the narrator’s 
disappointing exam results, the open sky closes and 
becomes “the colour of dirty tin,’ symbolizing the endless, 
total, and inescapable nature of the life in which he is 
trapped 


@@ Right then | can't imagine and end to the quiet. The 

horizon fades. Everything looks impossibly far off. In two 
hours l'Il hear Biggie and Meg in his sleeping bag and she'll cry 
out like a bird and become so beautiful, so desirable in the total 
dark that l'Il begin to cry. In a week Biggie and Meg will blow me 
off in Broome and I'll be on the bus south for a second chance 
at the exams. In a year Biggie will be dead in a mining accident 
in the Pilbara and I'll be reading Robert Louis Stevenson at his 
funeral while his relatives shuffle and mutter with contempt. 
eg won't show. l'II grow up and have a family of my own and 
see Briony Nevis, tired and lined in a supermarket queue, and 
wonder what all the fuss was about. And one night l'II turn on 
the TV to discover the fact that Tony Macoli, the little man with 
the nose that could sniff round corners, is Australia’s richest 
merchant banker. All of it is unimaginable. 


Related Characters: The Narrator of “Big World” (speaker), 
Biggie, Tony Macoli, Briony Nevis, Meg 


Related Themes: @ O (ha) EQ 
Related Symbols: © 


Page Number: 14-15 


Explanation and Analysis 


This passage, which occurs at the end of “Big World, finds 
the narrator, Biggie, and Meg standing under the setting sky 
as their broken-down van burns, waiting for a passerby to 
pick them up. The narrator hoped that the van would 
transport him to a new place and to a new life, but the van’s 
destruction has made the prospect of escape virtually 
impossible. The open sky, both a symbol of the possibility of 
change and the inability to escape one’s circumstances, is 
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for the narrator a paradoxical combination of both. 
Incapable of picturing any place or time other than the 
endlessly expanding landscape in front of him, the narrator 
in retrospect directly connects this lack of an imaginable 
future to the torrent of events, both ordinary and 
extraordinary, that will happen to him throughout his life, 
which goes on despite moments like this in which everyone 
and everything seems to stand still. 


Abbreviation Quotes 


h 
O 
b 
b 
b 


a 
a 
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for any kind of signal o 


the blitz truck was gone and the tractor, too. A great 
f coals smouldered on the sand. Where the big tent 
ad been there were bottles and cans and the smooth imprints 
f mattresses and bodies. The harvest, he thought. There must 
e rain on the way. He took the hook from his pocket. It was 
unt and misshapen. It shone in the sun. Vic’s leg throbbed and 
urned. He looked out across the sea for the first sign of cloud, 
f a change in the weather, but the sea 
nd the sky were as pale and blue and blank as sleep, as empty 
s he felt standing there on the lapping shore. 


Related Characters: Vic Lang, Melanie 


Related Themes: @ O 
Related Symbols: © 


Page Number: 35-36 


Explanation and Analysis 


This quote, which concludes “Abbreviation? depicts Vic 
seeking out Melanie to give her the fishhook that was 
embedded in his leg—only to find her family’s campsite 
abruptly packed up and abandoned. As Vic’s first kiss—and 
perhaps even first love—Melanie has a tremendous impact 
on Vic's his psychological development despite the brief 
duration of their encounter. The complex way that trauma 
can shape a person’s personality, in Vic's case causing him to 
conflate pleasure with pain, is evident in Vic's first kiss with 
elanie, when she painfully twists his ear. This idea is also 
present in his desire to give her the fishhook, itself a 
memento of pain. The symbols of the beach and the open 
sky both appear in this quote too, as Vic finds himself in the 
underwhelming wake of an important moment in his young 
life, one he is unable to connect to his vague, uncertain 
future. 
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Aquifer Quotes 


@@ From one summer to the next water restrictions grew 
more drastic and people in our neighborhood began to sink 
bores to get water. The Englishman next door was the first and 
then everyone drilled and | thought of Alan Mannering raining 
silently down upon the lawns of our street. | thought of him in 
lettuce and tomatoes, on our roses. Like blood and bone. | 
considered him bearing mosquito larvae - even being in 
mosquito larvae. 


Related Characters: The Narrator of “Aquifer” (speaker), 
Alan Mannering 


Related Themes: @ 


Page Number: 48-49 


Explanation and Analysis 


The narrator, consumed by regret for Alan Mannering’s 
death, which he witnessed (although he was not 
responsible), becomes obsessed with the idea that Alan’s 
remains have decomposed in the swamp and seeped into 
the aquifer beneath their neighborhood. Taking this case as 
an extreme example of the interconnectedness of all things, 
the narrator muses on the ways in which something—or 
someone—that apparently disappeared can resurface again 
and again. This concept of recurrence becomes a dominant 
theme throughout the narrator’s childhood, and the fact 
that he returns to the suburb so abruptly after learning that 
what believes to be Alan’s remains have been discovered 
suggests that the singular, traumatic event of witnessing 
Alan’s drowning has had a particularly strong impact on his 
life. 


e@@ | was right to doubt the 1194 man on the telephone. Time 
doesn't click on and on at the stroke. It comes and goes in 
waves and folds like water; it flutters and sifts like dust, rises, 
billows, falls back on itself. When a wave breaks, the water is 
not moving. The swell has travelled great distances but only the 


energy is mov 
us and not us 


ing, not the water. Perhaps time moves through 
through it. Seeing the Joneses out on the street, 


the only peop 


us, and not be 


e | recognized from the old days, just confirmed 


what I’ve thought since Alan Mannering circled me as his own, 
pointed me out with his jagged paling and left, that the past is in 


hind us. Things are never over. 


Related Characters: The Narrator of “Aquifer” (speaker), 


Alan Manne 


ring 


Related Themes: @ 
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Page Number: 52-53 


Explanation and Analysis 


n this passage, which concludes “Aquifer, the narrator uses 
their childhood obsession with the aquifer—and Alan 
Mannering’s spectral presence in it—as a foundation from 
which to radically reconsider the idea of time. Taken from 
this perspective, it is not only the physical remains of Alan 
Mannering that haunt the narrator but the entire past that 
he was—still does—represent. Understanding this, the 
narrator realizes how futile his earlier desire to call 1194 
and hear the time was—to stop the flow of time and break it 
up into manageable segments—as the past will always be 
with him. His brief encounter with the Jones family 
reinforces this idea; their continuing presence in the 
neighborhood (though it’s about to come to an end, as they 
are being evicted), shows how the neighborhood has 
changed both completely and very little. While many of the 
characters in The Turning struggle either to let go of or face 
up to their past, the narrator of “Aquifer” seems to take a 
strange pleasure in observing and grappling with the 
paradoxical nature of his past, even as it haunts him. 


Damaged Goods Quotes 


@@ | suppose the sources of obsession are at once mundane 
and mysterious. If it wasn’t for my sister’s own fixation I’d be 
less forgiving about Vic and the weight of his past. | wouldn't 
understand at all. I’d be long gone. 


Related Characters: Vic's Wife (Gail) (speaker), Vic Lang 


Related Themes: @ O 


Page Number: 56 


Explanation and Analysis 


In this passage, Gail bluntly and succinctly summarizes one 
of The Turning’s key observations about life, memory, and 
identity formation: the most formative experiences are 
complex, singular, and often inexplicable to others. And this 
is precisely why Gail has returned to her husband, Vic's, 
hometown: to try to get to the bottom of why he refuses to 
return there himself. The book mostly focuses on formative 
experiences like childhood or adolescent trauma, or 
positive memories that characters fixate on to distract 
themselves from traumatic experiences. However, the 
influence that a singular experience can have on one’s life is 
hardly exclusive to such situations. In fact, it is an essential 
aspect of humankind, so powerfully conditioned by 
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memories and their mysterious functions. As Gail notes, 
what is important is not how these memories become the 
core of one’s personality but one’s ability to confront the 
past in order to embrace the future. Unfortunately, 
confronting the past is preciously where Vic struggles most. 


@@ | mten years younger than Vic. | was brought up in the 

suburbs. So much of his youth seems to have taken place in 
an altogether different country - the teenage pregnancies, the 
roll-call of who died or went to jail before they reached 
majority - and the soundtrack of his youth is different from 
mine, but we do share a sense of having lived under siege. We 
each knew about the transmission of fear, and the fatigue 
associated with living in a circumscribed world. For me it was 
the church and for him the town, and for both of us the weird 
culture of family. When Vic and | met we were emerging from 
lives of vigilance and | think we liberated each other. Which is 
why | don’t give up on him. We're part of each other’s survival. 
But it’s gone awry since his parents died. He’s frozen over, shut 
down. 


Related Characters: Vic's Wife (Gail) (speaker), Vic Lang 


Related Themes: @ O fat) O 


Page Number: 62-63 


Explanation and Analysis 


Just as essential as the strange, singular moments that 
made Vic the adult he is today the total experience of the 
environment in which he grew up. This environment, the 
dangerous, decaying Angelus of the 1970s—and more 
specifically, the fearful, paranoid atmosphere of the Lang 
household—is at the root of many or all of Vic’s obsessive, 
self-destructive behaviors. More self-aware—and much 
further along in the process of making peace with the 
past—than her husband, Gail compares her experiences to 
Vic’s in order to find the common ground they will need to 
move forward and work through Vic's unresolved trauma 
together. As Gail states, however, Vic's failure to face his 
past while his parents were alive has pushed him into a crisis 
now that they are dead and there is no one left to face his 
past but him. This passage foreshadows the personal and 
marital conflicts that Gail and Vic will reckon with in 
“Defender, and the book’s ambiguously optimistic final 
Story. 
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Small Mercies Quotes 


@@ Onall fours, dripping and panting until he began to sob 


and cause people to step around him in consternation, he knew 
that things were wrong, that he had to make a change. 
Everything here was tainted now. Continuing to pretend 
otherwise was simply and finally beyond him. 


Related Characters: Peter Dyson, Sophie, Ricky 


Related Themes: @ O 


Page Number: 71 


Explanation and Analysis 


This passage finds Dyson in the public pool some months 
after the suicide of his wife, Sophie, and immediately before 
he resolves to leave Fremantle and move back to Angelus 
with his son, Ricky. Dyson, while generally a controlled, 
emotionally subdued man, experienced a total breakdown 
immediately after Sophie's death, drinking an unhealthy 
amount and scandalously having sex with the wife of one of 
his friends. Though Dyson has found some stability and is 
now sober, his desire to move past the traumatic experience 
of his wife’s suicide leaves him doubting that he’s fully 
recovered from the devastating event. The environment of 
Fremantle, Dyson’s hometown, where he’s returned in 
order to attempt a fresh start in the aftermath of Sophie's 
death, weighs on him more and more, culminating in this 
breakdown. Like anumber of other characters, Dyson’s 
initial emotional self-denial is a cautionary tale; luckily, he 
does not ignore this moment and admits to himself just how 
fragile he feels, taking decisive action as soon as he is able 
to. 


On Her Knees Quotes 


@@ My mother had a kind of stiff-necked working class pride. 
After the old man bolted she became a stickler for order. She 
believed in hygiene, insisted upon rigour. She was discreet and 
deadly honest, and those lofty standards, that very rigidity, set 
her apart. Carol Lang went through a house like a dose of salts. 
She earned a reputation in the riverside suburbs where, in time, 
she became the domestic benchmark. She probably cleaned the 
houses of some of my wealthy classmates without any of us 
being the wiser. 


Related Characters: Vic Lang (speaker), Vic’s Father (Bob 
Lang), Vic’s Mother (Carol Lang), Vic’s Wife (Gail) 


Related Themes: © 
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Page Number: 102 


Explanation and Analysis 


In this passage, Vic describes his mother’s character, 
implicitly depicting how Carol held their family—now just 
the two of them—together after Bob's alcoholism worsened 
and he eventually abandoned them. Carol, always a dutiful 
mother and wife, refused to break down. Instead, she pulled 
herself together so that she could provide Vic with the 
support he needed to go to university and, eventually, 
become a successful labor lawyer. While Carol's the book 
doesn't give readers access to Carol’s inner thoughts or 
feelings, other characters like Gail corroborate Vic's 
description of Carol as a caring yet firm and hardworking 
working-class mother. This passage also situates the Langs’ 
post-Angelus life with a very different—but no less 
fraught—socioeconomic context. In the much more 
cosmopolitan Perth, they find themselves a different kind of 
outsider—the kind that upper-class families who make up 
Vic's classmates and Carol's clients look down on. 


Cockleshell Quotes 


@@ inthe old days, when they were kids, they played together 


off and on, the way you do when there are plenty of kids about 
and you find yourself falling in with someone for an hour or so. 
Cockleshell was bigger then and much more lively. With the 
meatworks and the whaling station still operating, the string of 
houses along the shore was full. It seemed that there were kids 
everywhere and they ran in a loose mob, roaming the bush and 
the estuarine flats in search of entertainment. Their hamlet had 
its own sign out on the bay road back then. Cockle Shoal. But 
then as now people called the place Cockleshell and that’s what 
Brakey knows it as. 


Related Characters: Brakey, Agnes Larwood 


Related Themes: a5) D 
Related Symbols: (2°) 


Page Number: 115 


Explanation and Analysis 


In this passage, Brakey contemplates his hometown of 
Cockleshell, focusing on how it was when he was young to 
emphasize the massive changes it has overgone in the years 
since. Brakey’s description of how Cockleshell used to be 
and its fall from grace both supports and add depth to the 
descriptions of economic decline in Angelus found in other 


stories in the collection. If the reader considers this decline 
in a broader sense, they can see how the closure of 
industries, breakdown of social ties, and the development of 
addictions and other unhealthy behaviors in response to 
economic decline was not unique to Angeles or Cockleshell 
but was in fact part of a larger process throughout the 
region and indeed the country. Brakey’s recollections also 
suggest the far-reaching consequences of economic decline 
on adifferent level, revealing how the economic devastation 
of the adult community reshaped his childhood. 


@@ Brakey has the rest of his life to remember Agnes Larwood 
and the hunger he had for her those weeks the year he 
turned fifteen. He'll live to see Cockleshell disappear altogether 

and the luxury estate, Spinnaker Waters, take its place. Until 
she dies, his poor lonely mother will punctuate all talk of human 
affairs with the tart summation that they all leave in you in the 
end. Yet he often wonders about Eric Larwood, the man who 
wouldn't leave. They dragged the charred shell of him out ona 
vinyl sheet. Agnes and her family bedded down one last time at 
Brakey’s place but nobody slept. Next day the Welfare people 
came and they were never seen in town again. 


Related Characters: Brakey, Agnes Larwood, Brakey’s 
Mother, Eric Larwood, Agnes’s Mother 


Related Themes: @ O 


Page Number: 130-131 


Explanation and Analysis 


This passage, which occurs close to the conclusion of the 
story, depicts the lasting psychological impact of certain 
events of Brakey’s adolescence, namely his unrequited love 
of Agnes Larwood, his neighbor growing up. Brakey,, it 
seems, never comes to terms with his desire for Agnes, or 
his relations with women more broadly; instead, his teenage 
regrets continue to weigh him down. While he seems to 
consider himself quite different than his mother, his inability 
to let go of the past likens him to her, as she ultimately dies 
bitter and alone after manifesting what she dreads 
most—that everyone will abandon her—through her 
obsessive fixation (ultimately Brakey’s father does leave the 
family). 


As Brakey recounts in this passage, traumatic incident of the 
fire at the Larwood house, rather than bringing the 
Larwoods and the Brakeys together, merely entrenched in 
both families the unhealthy responses to tragedy they each 
already practiced: just as Brakey’s mom’s fear of 
abandonment leads people to abandon her, Eric Larwood’s 
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inaction ultimately brings about his death. Brakey also 
mentions in this passage, though only in passing, how the 
economic cycle of Cockleshell—now Spinnaker Waters—has 
evolved further. Now, the process of deindustrialization and 
poverty has given way to gentrification. This also takes place 
in Angelus, as Don Keenan alludes to in the story “Small 


Mercies.’ 


The Turning Quotes 


@@ She was tired, yet it wasn't ordinary fatigue. It was a 


deeper exhaustion. She was sick of herself, appalled at what 
she'd been thinking only minutes ago, ashamed of what she 
was, a mother who didn’t much care. Maybe someone like her 
didn't deserve better than Max. She didn’t love him at all. But 
she was too scared to leave him, and not just because she was 


afraid of what he'd do 


to her or the girls if she did. No, she was 


really more frightened of being alone. 


Related Characters: Max, Raelene, Raelene’s Daughters 


Related Themes: @ O fat) O 
Related Symbols: €$ © 


Page Number: 145-146 


Explanation and Analysis 


Raelene is walking alone along the cool, wintry beach at 
night after learning that Sherry (Raelene’s best friend) and 
her husband, Dan, are religious. Her thoughts in this 
passage are her first direct acknowledgement of just how 
deeply unhappy she is in her marriage and in her life in 
general. No longer seeing Sherry and Dan’s happy marriage 


e@@ [nthe spill of light at the bedside she saw the little dome 

and her man upon the waves. She said his name, too, said it 
aloud with love enough to send a shudder through Max as he 
pushed her down. She knew she was safe from him now, not 
safe from tonight but gone from him altogether. He smelt of 
death already, of burning, of bile and acid. He was crying and 
she did not pity him. He was gone and it didn’t matter when. 
Everything was new. In her dome it snowed birds as the van 
rocked, birds like stars. The moment Max speared into her and 
tore open her insides she was full of hot and certain feeling. She 
was free. She had already outlived him. 


Related Characters: Max, Raelene 


Related Themes: @ © fad) 


Page Number: 160-161 


Explanation and Analysis 


This passage, which is the conclusion of the story “The 
Turning,’ shows Raelene finally finding some form of 
religious belief in the most unexpected of moments. Max 
has just lost his job after beating Raelene worse than ever 
before and has been out all evening. Meanwhile Raelene 
waits at home to confront him, still refusing to leave him 
despite his abuse. Eventually Raelene falls asleep and wakes 
up to Max returning and forcing himself on her. Looking at 
her snow globe of Jesus walking on water as Max rapes her, 
Raelene’s feelings of desire—for belief, for Jesus, and, still, 
for Max—become confused, and she suddenly finds the 
spiritual awakening that she has been seeking over the 
course of the story. This moment calls back to Sherry’s 
description of finding belief as “Like a hot knife going into 
me,’ and Raelene no longer feels bound by earthly concerns. 
Here, Raelene seems to dissociate entirely, reaching a state 


as amystery but not ye 


t realizing that Dan is a recovering 


alcoholic, Raelene is despondent, not understanding 


how—or why—her frien 


d’s marriage brings her the 


where physical pain blurs 


feeling as she realizes that 


alluding to her revelation 


with sexual please and religious 
she “hal[s] already outlived” Max, 
is an expression of Max’s inner 


happiness and spiritual fulfillment that Raelene’s own 
marriage to Max, who is abusive, denies her. This passage 


demonstrates how Raelen 


abuse, is to blame herself. 


e’s instinct, like many victims of 
Raelene does not believe that she 


deserves anything better because life in White Point, largely 


around men like Max, is al 
Dan, however, has shown 


she knows. Meeting Sherry and 


her that is not the only option, and 


the contrast between their lives is too painful for Raelene to 


bear. 
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pain. 


This passage further examines the book’s thematic focus on 
escape, in this case depicting Raelene’s emotional escape 
from the physical trauma of her husband’s abuse of her. 
Furthermore, the distorted sense of transcendence that 
Raelene seems to experience as her husband sexually 
assaults her contributes to the book’s examination of the 
complicated ways that trauma can manifest in a person. 
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Sand Quotes 


@@ His brother rolled over. A fat red moon emerged from 
behind the highest, farthest dune. Frank felt sand in his shorts. 
His undies sagged, full and bulky with it, the way they were the 
day he pooped his pants at school. He remembered the way he 
had to wide-leg it to the toilets. With all the kids laughing. And 


how he locked himself inside to wait for his mother. How Max 
came in and said hed kill him if he didn’t stop bawling and clean 
himself up. You’re adopted, he said, they found you on the tip, in 


akenne 
came. 


. The day went on forever and their mother never 


Related Characters: Frank (Leaper), Max 


Related Themes: @ © fat) 
Related Symbols: €$ © 


Page Number: 167 


Explanation and Analysis 


In this passage, which takes place shortly before Max buries 
Frank in the sand, Frank reflects on the pain his brother has 
caused him and its connection to the general sense of not 
belonging he feels as an adult. In Frank’s memory, Max, 
rather than supporting Frank in an understandable if 
embarrassing moment, instead chose to join the others in 
humiliating him, contributing to what is clearly a 
foundational, traumatic incident for Frank. This incident also 
gives insight into Max’s personality. It’s the first of many 
examples in which Max, unable to help those close to him, 
hurts them instead. In addition, when Frank mentions his 
and Max’s mother’s failure to arrive that day, it foreshadows 
h 

S 


er imminent abandonment of the two brothers. Later, the 
tory reveals that Max and Frank’s mother will never come 
to retrieve them from White Point and their father, whom 

they believed they were only visiting for two weeks. 


Family Quotes 
@@ it was you, said Leaper. 
Max said nothing. 


You, he thought. When the grass suddenly went hard 
underfoot, and the ball forever out of reach, it was you lurking 
at the back of my mind. That’s what fucked it, that’s why | 
started to care. There you were, bro. Just the thought of you 
was a weight in my legs, and the more | cared the worse it was. 


Related Characters: Frank (Leaper) (speaker), Max 
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Related Themes: @ © 


Page Number: 187 


Explanation and Analysis 


to drag him back to shore, 
to save his brother, Leaper 
last chance to say the things he 
which is the reason he came back to W 
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nthis pivotal moment, shortly after the shark attack, 
Leaper confesses to Max how much Max’s teasing of him 
still affects him as an adult. Max, who has just lost a leg, may 
not even be conscious—or still alive—but Leaper struggles 
nevertheless. Though h 
also realizes that this may be his 
feels he must say to Max, 
hite Point in the first 


e is trying 


place, even if he did not consciously realize that. Max’s 


cruelty toward Leaper in childhood ins 
lifelong sense of insecurity and failure, 
emotions went on to infect every free, 
life, eventually making it impossible for 
ulfillment in his career and greatest ta 


= 


Of course, as Leaper’s admission that “ 
the worse it was” suggests, 
al 


joyfu 


tilled in Lea 


him to find 
ent: 


the more [he 
it wasn't resentment that 
owed for Max to hold this power over Leaper—i 
Leaper, still craving his brother’s affection as an adult, 
cannot rid himself of the pain of Max refusing to return that 


pera 


and these negative 
element of his 


football. 


cared 


t was love. 


love. Leaper’s choice to reveal this truth at a moment when 
Max is severely inhibited (and possibly even dead) and 


therefore unable to take in what Leaper is trying to 


tell him 


underscores the slow and difficult process of overcoming 


regret through forgiveness. 


@@ A bigger wave came upon them. 
surrender to it he had to earn it. 


Before Leaper could 
He kicked so hard he felt 


poison in his legs. But he got them the wave. Max's head was 


loose on his neck. 


They bellied down the long, smooth face and beneath them the 


reef flickered all motley and dappled, weaves of current 


and 


colour and darting things that were buried with Max and him as 


a thundering cloud of whitewater overtook them. The b 


ast of 


water ripped through Leaper’s hair and pounded in his ears. 
The reef was all over him but he held fast to his brother, 
hugging him to the board, hanging on with all the strength left 
in his fingers, for as long as he could, and for longer than he 


should have. 


Related Characters: Frank (Leaper), Max 


Related Themes: @ © O 
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Related Symbols: (22) 


Page Number: 187-188 


Explanation and Analysis 


This passage concludes “Family; leaving the fates of both 
Max and Leaper unclear. As the story suggested earlier, Max 
seems to be close to death, or perhaps even already dead, 
and yet Leaper continues to try to drag him to shore, 
despite the risk to his own life. Though Leaper has finally 
confronted Max about the pain he inflicted on Leaper in 
childhood, he’s received no answer in return. For this 
reason, Leaper is unable—or unwilling—to let go. 


When, in this ambiguous closing scene, Leaper physically 
clings to Max even as they lose the wave and are pulled 
underwater far and slammed against the reef, it symbolizes 
his figurative inability to let go of the pain that Max’s 
relentless teasing of him has caused him throughout his 
life—but also his inability to let go of his love for Max. The 
ambiguity of this passage suggests both the strength of 
Leaper’s love for his brother, even after all he has suffered 
at his hands, and the inherently risky nature of such a 
confrontation. The distant beach symbolizes a transition, 
albeit of an unclear kind, perhaps the beginning of a life for 
Leaper free of the trauma of his childhood. However, the 
story leaves it uncertain whether Leaper ever reaches that 
distant shore. 


Long, Clear View Quotes 


@@ You can't leave the window. You're not sure what to look 


for but you know you have to be ready. From here you have a 
long, clear view. Responsibility is on you now, formless and 
implacable as gravity. You're just waiting for them to make a 
move. Let them. Yes, let them try. 


The stock of the weapon warms your cheek, keeps you steady. 


You can't look at the bed for fear that you'll lie down and sleep. 


You can do this. You can hold out for as long as it takes to have 
everyone home safe, returned to themselves and how things 
used to be. You cock you weapon. 


Related Characters: Vic Lang, Vic’s Father (Bob Lang) 
(speaker) 


Related Themes: @ © fat) 


Page Number: 204 


Explanation and Analysis 


In this passage, the conclusion of “Long, Clear View,’ young 
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Vic Lang describes the paranoid thinking that compels him 
to arm himself with his father’s shotgun. Vic’s behavior is a 
response to several recent threats his family has received, 
apparently in response to Vic's father’s attempt to uncover 
corruption within his police force. Here, Vic establishes his 
behavior as something he does to maintain the illusion of 
control and safety, which he lacks at that point in his life. 


n this passage, Vic struggles to accept his limited ability to 
protect his family, especially from threats he doesn't fully 
understand. All that young Vic knows is a general sense of 
danger that he has inherited from his father, a police officer. 
Bolted and loaded, the rifle represents a far more real 
danger than it had before the family started to receive 
threats (before, Vic would hold the gun to feel safe 
generally, not to protect himself against specific threats of 
danger). This passage shows dangerously close Vic comes to 
a breakdown, something he'll reflect on as an adult, and it 
contributes to the book’s broader examination of trauma’s 
lasting impact. 


Commission Quotes 


@@ | felt strangely short of breath and when | followed him 
indoors. | was unprepared for how strongly the shack smelled 
of him. It was not an unpleasant odour, that mix of shaving soap, 
leathery skin and sweat, but the sudden familiarity of it 
overwhelmed me. It was the scent of a lost time, how my father 
smelled before the funk of antacids and the peppermints that 
never quite hid the stink of booze. | nearly fell into the wooden 
chair he pulled out for me. While he stoked up the old Metters 
stove and set the blackened kettle on it | tried to compose 
myself. 


Related Characters: Vic Lang (speaker), Vic’s Father (Bob 
Lang) 


Related Themes: @ © O 


Page Number: 223 


Explanation and Analysis 


When Vic finally finds his father, he is struck not by his 
appearance or his voice, but by his smell: this is the trigger 
that brings Vic's memories of his father rushing back to him. 
n describing these sensations, this passage provides 
another glimpse at the strange, mysterious workings of 
human memory. It also sheds light on the mind’s tendency 
to call forth powerful memories in the most unexpected of 
ways. Bob's scent, as Vic observes in this passage, is a 
particularly charged sensation for Vic, as it changed in 
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direct relation to Bob’s alcoholism and, consequently, his 
detachment from the family. 


Later, at this story’s conclusion, Vic will continue to dwell on 
the smell of his father as he lies awake in Bob's shack, 
overwhelmed by the range and power of the memories and 
emotions it triggers in him. Vic’s fixation on Bob’s scent—in 
this case, a symbol of the lingering pain of Bob’s 
abandonment—reinforces the long and difficult path of 
forgiveness and forgiving the pain of the past. 


He was 


ee 
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Drugs, | spose. Never really understood it. Just that he’d 
fallen foul of em. And any question, any witness account 


died on the vine, didn’t matter who it came to. Felt like, 


whatever was going on | was the only 
city blo 
that’s for sure. So who do you talk to? 


bloke not in on it. And the 


es were in on it; it was bigger than that little town, 


Even if you’ve got the 


balls, who can you trust? It ate me alive. Ulcers, everything. | 


should 
Would 


have quit but | didn’t even have the courage to do that. 
have saved us all a lot of pain. But it’s all | ever wanted to 


do, you see, be a cop. And | hung on till there was nothing left of 
me, nothing left of any of us. Cowardice, it’s a way of life. It’s not 


natural, you learn it. 


@@ Once upon atime it had been true. Honest Bob. 


straight as a die and what you saw was what you got. | 
believed in him. He was Godlike. His fall from grace was so slow 


as to be imperceptible, a long puzzling decline. 


time he was never rough or deliber 


it would h 


ave been easier to shut of 


Even during that 
ately unkind. If he had been 
ffrom him. He just 


disappeared by degrees before our eyes, subsiding into a secret 


disillusion 


ment | never understood, 


mother who, when she discovered 
fear | would lose respect for him. She turned herself inside out 
to protect him and then me. And at 
He ran away. Left us. | grew up ina 


hiding the drink from my 
it, hid it from me in turn for 


such cost. All for nothing. 
hurry. 


Related Characters: Vic Lang (speaker), Vic’s Father (Bob 


Lang), V 


ic’s Mother (Carol Lang) 


Related Themes: @ © @ © 


Page Number: 225 


Explanation and Analysis 


n this passage Vic explicitly unpacks the way he idolized his 
father, Bob, and the pain that Bob caused him when he 
failed to live up to Vic’s idealized vision of him. Compared to 
many other father figures in The Turning who cause harm 
intentionally or otherwise to their families, Bob’s addiction 
and breakdown is relatively mild and never abusive. 
Paradoxically, however, this is precisely what hurts Vic the 
most, as he describes in this passage. As Bob became more 
and more absent, Vic was forced 
family—and his own psyche—that he could not possibly 


to take on arole in the 


carry out, leading to a lifelong struggle to establish a healthy 
relationship between himself and the world around him. 

This struggle becomes the focus of other stories in the book 
that feature Vic, highlighting the 
journey of working through one’s pain and forgiving those 
who have caused it. 
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Related Characters: Vic's Father (Bob Lang) (speaker), Vic 
Lang, Boner McPharlin (The Boy in the Sheepskin Jacket), 
The Detectives, Jackie 


Related Themes: @ E 


Page Number: 230-231 


Explanation and Analysis 


This passage comes after Vic asks his father, Bob, directly 
for the first time what happened to his career—and 
consequently to Bob himself. Discussing crime in Angelus, 
Vic mentions Boner McPharlin, who was the local bad boy 
when Vic was growing gup. As Vic he and Bob discuss the 
corrupt detectives that worked in Angelus when Bob was 
on the police force, Bob gives Vic this partial, potential 
explanation about the events that undid Bob’s career. As 
Jackie's (Boner’s former girlfriend) perspective in the story 
“Boner McPharlin’s Moll” will show, Bob's intuition was 
more or less correct: the detectives were using Boner to 
move or sell drugs, and they then punished him for—or to 
keep him from—interfering in their illegal operation. 


The cynical and remorseful way that Bob remembers the 
incident, however, shows how hopeless his situation was: 
knowing what the detectives were up to did little for Bob, 
who was completely, utterly alone in wanting to play by the 
rules. Not only that, but Bob added to his hopelessness by 
failing to respond to the corruption one way or the other: he 
failed to do anything about the corruption and so let it 
persist, but he also failed to remove himself to leave a job 
that that made him miserable, which caused irreparable 
damage to his relationship with his family. Bob's lifelong 
regrets are not only a tragedy, but a warning to Vic, too, to 
face the past before it is too late. 
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Fog Quotes 


@@ No, he decided. He'd say nothing. It was what he was best 


at now. When you've lost your pride there's nothing left to say. 
He lay there to wait it out. At the first break in the fog he'd take 


Eventually he'd guide the vollies up to where he was. It'd come 
out alright. They wouldn't freeze to death. The girl, Marie, 
would forget her blubbering fear because she'd get her rescue 
piece on the front page. She'd have her victim, her ordeal, her 
stoic hero. It'd be a great story, a triumph, and none of it would 
be true. 


Related Characters: Vic Lang, Vic’s Father (Bob Lang), The 
Missing Climber, The Journalist (Marie) 


Related Themes: @ © @ @ 
Related Symbols: © 


Page Number: 249 


Explanation and Analysis 


This passage concludes “Fog,” and it provides a crucial 
window into Bob Lang’s thinking during Vic's childhood. 
Bob, a police officer, has just rescued a stranded climber—a 
heroic feat. Yet he takes no satisfaction in this professional 
(and personal) accomplishment. At this point in his life, Bob 
is isolated, having been threatened by the corrupt police 
officers he works with and left with no one to turn to. As a 
result, he feels hopeless, realizing the unlikelihood of 
exposing their corruption. Eventually, he’s no longer able to 
find joy in other parts of his work, either. 


Saving the climber—while perhaps not the sensational story 
that Marie, the journalist who accompanied him on the 
rescue mission, will report it as—is a heroic act, yet Bob can 
feel only skepticism and depression. Despite no longer 
finding meaning in what he does, Bob cannot resolve to quit, 
either. This moment will prove decisive, as Bob accepts a life 
of cowardice, the sting of which he dulls with alcohol, and he 
refuses to act to in positive ways that could change his 
situation for the better. As later events show, this decision 
will not only hurt Bob, but his family too, making his inability 
to create positive change in his life a cautionary tale for his 
son, VIC. 


the camera up the rock and set the flash off at regular intervals. 


Boner McPharlin’s Moll Quotes 
@@ The bedrails jingled as he shook. 


But I’m solid, he said. Solid as a brick shithouse. Unreliable be 
fucked. Why they keep callin me unreliable? | drive and drive. | 
don’t say a word. They know, they know. Don't say a fuckin 
word. Don't leave me out, don’t let me go, I’m solid. I’m solid! 


He began to cry then. A nurse came in and said maybe | should 
go. 


Related Characters: Boner McPharlin (The Boy in the 
Sheepskin Jacket), Jackie (speaker) 


Related Themes: @ 


Related Symbols: & 


Page Number: 272-273 


Explanation and Analysis 


This dialogue takes place immediately after Boner is found 
on the beach with his legs broken—an injury for which the 
detectives are presumably responsible, though Jackie does 
not know this at the time, as she’s not yet aware of the 
detectives’ corruption and subsequent campaign against 
Boner. Mixed in with a confusing, rambling screed, these 
lines do not seem to hold any particular significance, as 
Boner’s traumatic recollections of his mother and being 
fired from the meatworks overshadows them. However, 
they offer the key to understanding what happened to him. 
While Boner never explicitly tells Jackie why the detectives 
assaulted him—and of course, they would never tell her 
either—his cryptic rant indicates that they found him 
unreliable. Whether this means that he was an unreliable 
courier or dealer of their drugs, or that they worried he was 
going to expose them, intentionally or accidentally, is left 
unclear. 
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@@ All| knew was this, that | hadn't been Boner’s friend at all. | Defender Quotes 

Hadn't been for years. A friend paid attention, showed a 
modicum of curiosity, made a bit of an effort. A friend didn't 
believe the worst without checking. A friend didn’t keep her 
eyes shut and walk away. Just the outline now, but | was 
beginning to see. 


@@ Do you realize that every vivid experience in your life 
comes from your adolescence? You should hear yourself talk. 
You're trapped in it Nothing you do now holds your attention 
like the past. Not me, not even your work, these days. | feel like 
l'm getting less real to you by the day, that I’m just part of some 
They'd turned me. They played with me, set me against him to long, faded epilogue to your real life. Last year | put up with it. It 


isolate him completely. Boner was their creature. All that was lonely, Vic, but now it’s worse. Shingles, twice in two 
driving, the silence, the leeway, it had to be drugs. He was months. That’s a physical breakdown. How long before you 
driving their smack. Or something. Whatever it was he was cave in altogether? 


their creature and they broke him. 


| sat in the car beneath the lighthouse and thought of how I'd Related Characters: Vic's Wife (Gail) (speaker), Vic Lang, 
looked on and seen nothing. | was no different to my parents. Ser, Delay 

Yet | always believed l’d come so far, surpassed so much. At i 

fifteen | would have annihilated myself for love, but over the Belaredinemes: © O O 

years something had happened, something | hadn't bothered to 

notice, as though in all that leaving, in the rush to outgrow the Page Number: 302 

small-town girl | was, I’d left more of myself behind than the 

journey required. Explanation and Analysis 


Gail, engaged in an argument with Vic as they drive to her 


Related Characters: Jackie (speaker), Boner McPharlin friends Daisy and Fenn’s house, directly expresses to Vic the 


(The Boy in the Sheepskin Jacket), The Detectives frustrations she voiced to only to herself in “Damaged 
Goods, an earlier story in the book, of which she is the 
Related Themes: © (Aa) O narrator. Here, Gail criticizes Vic not just for being trapped 
in the past, but also for refusing to do the work necessary to 
Page Number: 292 break free from his past, which centered around an 
unhappy, traumatic childhood. Gail also makes it clear that 
Explanation and Analysis Vic’s refusal to confront his past is hurting other people 
This passage, which concludes “Boner McPharlin’s Moll” too—in fact, the compulsive behavior he has adopted in 
and Jackie's narrative, finds Jackie reckoning with the order to cope with his past is causing him to neglect his wife 
disturbing truth of Boner’s life—a truth that only becomes and their marriage. While Vic is already aware of how 
clear after Boner’s death and funeral. After Boner dies, damaging it is to him to continue to act as he is, he has 
Jackie learns that the detectives were involved in a corrupt ignored the way this affects Gail, hurting her deeply. In 
scheme and have been manipulating both Jackie and Boner doing this, he has mirrored and repeated the way that Bob 
for years, perhaps driving Boner to insanity and then (Vic's father) hurt Vic, as he is so wrapped up in his own 
manipulating Jackie into believing that Boner’s mental trauma and pain that he does not realize how he is hurting 
decline arose from natural causes. the people around him, too. (The stressful nature of Bob’s 
work as a police officer led him to his struggles with alcohol, 


While the cruelty and injustice of the detectives’ actions 
incenses Jackie, it’s even more difficult for her to come to 
terms with the way these revelations force her to 
reevaluate her own actions. Jackie realizes that she not only 
fell for the detectives’ deceptions, but also that in doing so, 
she let Boner down when he needed her most, and then she 
inadvertently helped the detectives to cover up their 
crimes. With the fabric of her reality disturbed, Jackie is no 
onger sure what to believe, perhaps even doubting if the 
disturbing pornography and pictures of her Boner had were 
real or planted by the detectives. More ordinary but no less 
disturbing is the way this exposes how little she has escaped 
the compulsive behaviors of her parents, as she observes in 
this passage. 


which in turn caused him to neglect his family.) 
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e@ [he neuralgia rattled him. It was usually the precursor to a 


relapse. And, God, he didn’t want to return to how he was 
at Christmas - the searing headaches, the blisters. Gail was 
right to be afraid. It frightened him too, this total collapse, 
because he felt his mind teetering t its limit. He'd been this 
close before but he'd never told her. At this great distance he 
could still see himself, the boy behind the curtain, cradling 


death in his arms. He was forty-four years old but he felt just as 


helpless. He knew what the boy didn’t, that you couldn't keep 
soldiering on indefinitely. But beyond that, even at this age, he 
still didn’t know the first thing about saving himself. 


Related Characters: Vic Lang, Vic’s Wife (Gail) 


Related Themes: @ © 


Page Number: 308-309 


Explanation and Analysis 


Vic, resting alone in his room, reflects on what Gail has said 
to him about his inability to come to grips with his past. 
Through Vic's retelling of his past, specifically his memory of 
being “the boy behind the curtain,’ gripping his father’s gun 
to achieve some semblance of control, safety, and stability, 
the reader begins to see how directly the death of his 
parents brought about Vic’s decline, causing him to 
backslide and lose any progress he may have made in 
establishing a healthier relationship with his past. Not only 
is this damaging to Vic’s mental health—and his 
marriage—but it has had a calamitous impact on his physical 
health, too. Vic sees the connection between his compulsive 
behavior in the present and the trauma of his childhood, as 
the compulsive behavior he exhibits as an adult is his 
confused attempt to the trauma of his childhood. As Vic 
notes here, however, acknowledging the existence of the 
problem is only the first step; recovery is much more 
difficult, prolonged process. 


ee Pull! 

He led but did not fire. He thought of the boy lurking behind 
the curtain. The skeet hummed off into the twilight. It was 
important to know he could resist the urge. 


Again? Called Fenn. 
Yeah, said Vic. Pull. 


He hit both targets and felt his face crease into a smile that 
tested every scab. This was different. It was strangely 
untroubling in its pointlessness. Fenn was right. Nothing got 
hurt. 


He stood there firing until Keira went inside and the smell of 
roasting lamb wafted across the grass. He blasted away, pull 
after pull after pull, until he was covered in sweat and they 
were out of ammo and he realized that darkness had fallen 
around him and he was happy. 


Related Characters: Vic Lang, Fenn (speaker), Vic's Wife 
(Gail), Keira 


Related Themes: @ O fag) (2) 


Related Symbols: © 


Page Number: 317 


Explanation and Analysis 


With this passage, both Vic Lang’s story and the book come 
to an end, offering a hopeful if ambiguous conclusion. In this 
scene, Vic has accepted his wife Gail’s friends’ invitation to 
shoot clay pigeons with them. In this pivotal moment, Vic 
pauses before pulling the trigger of his gun. Throughout his 
life, Vic has been consumed by the past. In particular, he’s 
fixated on memories of waiting by the window with his 
father’s rifle—a childhood habit that developed in response 
to the fear, pain and loneliness that defined his childhood. In 
this moment, though, Vic is able not only to let go of the past 
and experience joy, but he’s able to accomplish these things 
with the very thing that seems to symbolize pain (to Vic) 
most strongly: a gun. By hesitating before pulling the 
trigger, Vic reminds himself that he is in control of his life 
and that he has the capacity to change—a freeing and 
empowering realization for him. While Vic's reckoning with 
the past is far from over, that he both wants to make things 
right and realizes that he is capable of doing so suggests that 
an optimistic ending is in sight for him and his loved ones. 
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SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS 


The color-coded icons under each analysis entry make it easy to track where the themes occur most prominently throughout the 
work. Each icon corresponds to one of the themes explained in the Themes section of this LitChart. 


BIG WORLD 


In November in Angelus, a small town in Southwestern 
Australia, the end of high school comes and goes. Despite the 
celebrations, including “huge beach parties,” the transition is 
disorienting for the narrator of “Big World” and his friend 
Biggie. The excitement quickly settles into boredom, as gray, 
rainy weather covers the town. The narrator and Biggie begin 
to work full-time at the meatworks, where they had previously 
only worked part-time. Both of them receiving disappointing 
exam results that foreclose any possibility of leaving for 
university, and as their lives become routine, the narrator 
worries they will be stuck in Angelus forever. 


While Biggie and the narrator of “Big World” have been saving 
up together for a car, the narrator dreams of running away up 
north to warmer and more tropical parts of Australia. He slowly 
convinces Biggie to join him, and after one day of particularly 
gruesome work in the meatworks, they buy a dilapidated VW 
van, put in their two weeks’ notice, and leave town without 
telling anyone. They plan to only tell their families once they are 
safely past Perth on the way north, to avoid anyone stopping 
them; the narrator’s mother will be hurt and try to guilt him 
into returning, but Biggie’s violent father will beat him. Once 
they are on the road, however, doubts begin to creep up on the 
narrator. 


As they drive, the narrator of “Big World” reflects on his 
relationship with Biggie, who is his best friend despite the deep 
differences between them. Their differences are made 
especially clear as they pass Perth; Biggie was born and raised 
out in the country, and has no interest in the big city, which he 
does not understand. The narrator, on the other hand, is from 
the city and has always felt like an outsider in Angelus. He 
intended to move back there for university but was prevented 
from doing so by his failed exams, which pushed him to 
consider suicide. This is a disappointment he feels he will never 
be able to explain to Biggie, who has never been able to 
envision a life for himself outside Angelus. 
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This opening scene sets this chapter (and much of the book) in a 
small, coastal town in southwestern Australia, whose inhabitants 
face dwindling economic prospects. As the narrator consciously 
expresses, Angelus is a place to leave; staying is seen as a kind of 
surrender to fate, or, in the case of his poor exam results, a defeat. 
The narrator also presents his friendship with Biggie as a key 
element of both their lives, binding them together for better or 
worse. As the symbolism of the disappointing beach parties 
suggests, the turning point of graduating high school has proved, for 
the narrator, to be a false promise, and the new life he hoped for has 
failed to arrive. 


Despite the narrator’s fear of being stuck in Angelus forever, his 
dream of sharing a tricked-out car with Biggie shows how, up to this 
point, he has adapted his vision of the future to his and Biggie’s 
friendship and his surroundings. As it becomes clear that life could 
indeed go on like this forever, however, the narrator realizes that he 
wants a different future for himself. While Biggie does not share the 
narrator’s concern with hypotheticals—he feels that he is exactly 
where he belongs—he does share the narrator's visceral disgust at 
the difficult, unrewarding labor of the meatworks. The narrator 
further emphasizes the gulf between himself and Biggie when he 
describes their very different family lives. 
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The narrator’s reflections on his friendship with Biggie continue to 
emphasize not only the contrast of their personalities, but also the 
personal histories that formed those personalities. Biggie was born 
and raised in Angelus, so he has a different relationship to the city’s 
stifling environment than the narrator; while he is just as capable of 
desiring escape, he does so for distinctly different reasons. For him, 
the desire to leave stems more from an innate need to escape than a 
clear understanding of where he does and does not belong. To the 
narrator, on the other hand, Angelus has always been an aberration, 
a thing that gives rise to mixed feelings given his sense of loyalty to 
Biggie. 
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Still moving north, the narrator of “Big World” considers the 
secrets he and Biggie keep from each other, their incompatible 
hopes and dreams. The narrator wants to see the wider world, 
and he cannot picture Biggie with him in these fantasies. His 
mother is especially suspicious of Biggie, who she thinks is 
holding him back. Despite their differences, however, he 
affirms that Biggie is one of the most loyal people he knows, 
and indeed “saved [his] life” The narrator also fantasizes about 
working outside up north. While the pay on farms is poor, the 
work has a sense of freedom that the meatworks lacks, at least 
in his imagination. The narrator associates working in the sun, 
with the seasons, with a sense of freedom and escape. 


na flashback, the narrator of “Big World” explains how he and 
Biggie became friends. New to town at the beginning of high 
school, where his parents had just moved as teachers (his 
father later left his mother and him), the narrator was brutally 
bullied by another boy named Tony Macoli. Not wanting to 
make trouble for himself or his parents, the narrator endured 
acoli’s torment without reacting, even feeling responsible for 
it. Macoli’s violence escalated, until one day, suddenly, Biggie 
intervened to protect the narrator, hitting Macoli and getting 
suspended for it. After this, the narrator began doing Biggie’s 
homework for him as repayment, and they quickly became 
close friends, going on frequent camping trips together to 
escape their town and peers. 
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Despite their closeness, the narrator of “Big World’s 
friendship with Biggie has foreclosed other relationships, 
particularly with girls. The narrator felt he had a genuine 
connection with one girl in particular, Briony Nevis, but 
ultimately nothing came of it: he chose to maintain his 
friendship with Biggie rather than start a new relationship with 
Briony, as the two were, or at least felt, mutually exclusive to 
him. The narrator wrote poems to Briony, revealing the 
creativity and intelligence he mostly keeps hidden in his 
riendship with Biggie. Indeed, the narrator believes their 
riendship is what caused them both to fail their exams; Biggie 
never had to study because the narrator did his work for him, 
and the narrator lowered his own standards to match Biggie’s, 
leading to failure for both of them. 
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The private hopes and dreams that the narrator and Biggie do not 
share underscore how their distinct backgrounds shaped them into 
radically different people, a division that their tight-knit friendship 
obscures but does not overcome. Lacking other friends or close 
connections, the narrator is able to ignore this fact. Only his mother 
presses the point, and while he does not engage with her claims, he 
does not dismiss them either. Rather, he avoids acknowledging the 
fundamental disconnect between himself and Biggie by focusing on 
the past—Biggie’s loyalty—or an imaginary future, one he knows will 
most likely not come to pass. 
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The origin of Biggie and the narrator's friendship not only clarifies 
how their lives became intertwined, but it also explains how the 
narrator is able to resolve his contradictory impulses to escape 
Angelus and find a new life, and to maintain his friendship with 
Biggie despite their incompatibilities. This section also introduces 
the theme of trauma; both Tony Macoli’s bullying and Biggie’s 
protection left a lasting impression on the narrator, coming to 
encapsulate a wide range of emotions that he associates with his 
move to Angelus. Biggie, too, appears here as more disaffected than 
he initially seemed; while he is strong, unlike the narrator, he is also 
an outcast. Also unlike the narrator, he does not have a personal 
narrative he can consult to explain why he does not belong. 
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Revealing for the first time some of the concrete, negative 
consequences of his codependent friendship with Biggie, the 
narrator demonstrates a clear awareness of what parts of his life he 
has foreclosed—and an equally clear sense of disappointment about 
that fact. Understanding his friendship with Biggie as an obstacle to 
romance allows him to view the friendship as an obstacle to other 
achievements, too, for both himself and for Biggie. The narrator gets 
closer and closer to the idea that for his life to change, his friendship 
with Biggie must end, but he runs away from this realization just as 
he and Biggie run away from Angelus. 
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The narrator of “Big World” and Biggie finally stop for gas and 
to use the phone; while the narrator calls his mother, who begs 
him to come home, Biggie decides not to make a call. When the 
narrator returns to the van, Biggie has been joined by a lost 
backpacker named Meg. Meg joins them, and the narrator can 
see that Biggie is falling for her. The two of them sit together as 
the narrator drives, observing that Meg is not very smart and 
has an unpleasant odor, but Biggie is captivated, nonetheless. In 
a flashback, the narrator recalls a beach party on the last night 
of school, and the sense of possibility he still felt, encapsulated 
in the beautiful image of a burning kite. At the same time, at 
that party he missed his chance to go over to Briony Nevis, 
passing out drunk instead. That morning, he and Biggie swam in 
the sea, and despite their hangovers felt that the future was 
theirs for the taking. 


eanwhile, Biggie and Meg are smoking a spliff (a marijuana 
cigarette), talking, and singing in the back of the car, as the 
narrator of “Big World” grows increasingly frustrated. Slowly, 
the narrator begins to understand Meg's appeal for Biggie: for 
once, Biggie feels himself to be the smarter of the two. The 
narrator realizes how similar this is to his own relationship with 
Biggie, an uncomfortable recognition. This reflection is 
abruptly cut off, however, by a new, different kind of smoke, as 
the narrator realizes their van is on fire. Pulling over, they 
desperately get their things out before it explodes, but the van 
continues to burn slowly as the sun sets. Meg rolls another 
spliff for them to smoke, and they watch the sunset, waiting. 


The narrator of “Big World” cannot picture a spatial or 
temporal end to the quiet, endless waiting, or the horizon, but, 
in a flash forward, narrates events to come. In a few hours, he 
will overhear Biggie and Meg having sex in their sleeping bag 
together and he will cry. In a week they will abandon him, and 
he will head home to retake his exams. In a year, Biggie will die 
in a mining accident, and the narrator will read at his funeral, 
which Meg will not attend. The narrator will grow up, have a 
family, and see Briony Nevis at the store. One night, he will see 
on TV that Tony Macoli is Australia’s richest banker. In the 
moment, however, he cannot picture any of this and does not 
care, as they watch the expanse of the landscape around them. 
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The narrator reinforces the differences between his and Biggie’s 
family lives, as well as how these differences have resulted in their 
different personalities. For the narrator, escape from Angelus is a 
journey of self-discovery—about finding his “true” self. For Biggie, is a 
desperate, final attempt to live a different life, one that deep down 
he seems to not truly believe is possible. Meg’s appearance 
frustrates the narrator, who has given up budding romances for 
Biggie and expects the same in return; although, in truth, he does 
not really expect Biggie to even have the opportunity. This leads him 
to recall his final missed chance with Briony Nevis. He also recalls 
the disappointment of the most recent major turning point in their 
lives—graduating high school—which did not yield all the big life 
changes he thought it would. 
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The narrator’s frustration manifests as an expression of a deeper 
feeling—discomfort with his own actions. Realizing that his 
friendship with Biggie is not just a hindrance to his own life, but also, 
in part, a mistreatment of Biggie, he understands the futility of their 
journey north. Real circumstances quickly reinforce this 
psychological revelation when the engine fire brings the journey to a 


halt. 
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With his dream of running north put to a stop, the narrator finds his 
vision of the future strangely open and empty. He feels that 
anything is possible, and, because of that, nothing is conceivable. 
Most inconceivable of all is the actual future that will come to pass, 
both tragic and prosaic, which the recounts in sharp contrast to the 
endless, open sky. 
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The Lang family arrive at their destination, White Point, after 
dark and much later than planned, in a state of tension. Vic is 
frustrated with both his domineering grandmother, Nanna, and 
his Uncle Ernie, who he blames for their lateness. A flashback 
shows that when Vic's family and Nanna arrived at Ernie’s to 
leave for their trip, they found Vic's cousins waiting outside 
while Ernie and his wife Cleo fought. Vic is not fond of his 
extended family, describing Ernie’s daughters as his 
wobbegong cousins. Despite Ernie making them late with both 
his domestic squabbles and, later, reckless driving, Nanna will 
not let anyone criticize him; Ernie is her favored son, and she 
refuses to hear him spoken ill of. 


Having arrived at White Point, the Langs set up their tents and 
campground along the beach, and Vic drifts off to sleep. When 
he wakes up, Vic's father and Ernie are already preparing 
craypots; Vic goes out with them in the dinghy to set the traps 
offshore, though Ernie’s steering of the dinghy is as careless as 
his driving. Feeling alienated from his family, Vic wishes he had 
been able to bring a friend with him on this trip, as they are 
celebrating the new year, 1973. Back on shore, Vic observes 
Ernie and Cleo, whose real name is actually Cloris, and how 
different they are from his parents. While Ernie is “a live wire, 
Vic's father, a policeman, plays the role of the responsible 
brother and frequently cleans up after him, even doing his job 
delivering milk for him. 


Vic leaves the others to surf, walking far away down the beach. 
Not a particularly good surfer, he is unembarrassed to be 
struggling alone until he sees someone is watching him from 
the shore. Waiting for them to leave, Vic does not see large 
waves behind him, and is knocked down and thrown up on the 
beach. The stranger, an attractive, slightly older girl (Melanie), 
is amused, but apologizes for surprising him. She asks to use his 
surfboard, which he allows, and also struggles to surf. As they 
talk, Vic reveals his family recently moved to Angelus from the 
city. He then notices that she is missing a finger, which she 
reveals she lost in a hay baler accident; she goes to boarding 
school on a farm. 
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The narrative immediately establishes the Langs as a family in 
conflict, and their behavior foreshadows a difficult vacation 
together. The story portrays Vic as the odd one out in his family, or 
at least his extended family. The family’s conflict clearly has deep 
roots, stemming from repeated behavior rather than a single 
incident, with grievances building up over time. 
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The story further underscores Vic's sense of not belonging as it 
provides context for the Lang family’s trip. The beach on which the 
family sets up camp anchors a number of “turnings” to come: most 
obviously the new year, but also Vic's adolescence. 
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Vic’s solitary walk down the beach both expresses his alienation 
from his family and his introversion. As a young teen, he is 
continuously on the threshold of significant changes—in his life, 
personality, and body—which continuously catch him by surprise. 
Such is the case with Melanie's arrival, which Vic does not expect 
and which throws him mentally and literally off balance. They soon 
discover, however, that they have much in common, not least a deep 
sense of dissatisfaction with their families and where they live. 
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Melanie’s missing finger is one of the most explicit examples of the 
function of trauma in the book, as the physical reminder of an old 
wound both molds her personality and affects the way others 
perceive her. Melanie herself explicitly connections this “scar” to her 
emotions and self-perception; she is acutely aware of how both her 
family and life on the farm have made her who she is, even as she 
desperately wants something different. Ironically, the painful first 
kiss she gives Vic will come to play a very similar role to Vic, 
functioning as a defining memory of his adolescence. 
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The confusing—especially to Vic—combination of desire, physical 
pain, and psychological pain that Melanie feels and shares with him 
extends into their second meeting. What is hardest for Vic is his 
inability to truly know or understand the pain Melanie feels, let 
alone to help her heal. Vic’s frustration with this foreshadows much 
of his future behavior, in which he will strive to defend and heal 
other people, even at the expense of his own well-being. 
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Vic's desire for—and to help—Melanie only becomes sharper and 
more impossible when it is contrasted with Ernie and Cleo’s 
inappropriate behavior. Vic's confused combination of sexual desire 
for Melanie, his empathy, and his repulsion toward Ernie and Cleo 
amplify his struggle to find a sense of belonging. 
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Ernie ignores his brother’s instructions and inadvertently causes Vic 
to get hurt. There is no room for apologies, however, both because of 
the nature of the accident—saving the boat takes priority—and 
because of the claustrophobic atmosphere of the Langs, who refuse 
to acknowledge conflict. 
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Back on the shore, Vic’s family extract the fishhook from his leg, 
painfully. As they remove it, Vic thinks of Melanie, and 
afterwards set off to give her the extracted hook. When he 
reaches her family’s campsite, however, it is clear they have 
already departed for the harvest, with only empty bottles and 
cans and the remains of a bonfire left. Vic looks at the hook in 
his hand and out to sea, trying to observe the change in the 
weather that would have prompted their departure, but he can 
only see clear, empty sky, and he feels empty, too. 


AQUIFER 


Late at night, the narrator of “Aquifer” is watching 
TVabsentmindedly when his attention is caught by a news 
report of human bones being found in a lake. Recognizing 
almost immediately the place being filmed, he turns off the TV 
and joins his wife in bed. Unable to sleep, he thinks of various 
topics, including the students he will be teaching tomorrow and 
an unspecified war. At dawn, without waking his wife and 
without leaving a note, he gets in his car and begins to drive 
from Angelus to the suburbs of Perth he grew up in, a five-hour 
journey. 


In an extended flashback lasting most of the chapter, the 
narrator of “Aquifer” recounts the neighborhood of his 
childhood, a then-newly developed suburb abutting a swamp, 
reclaimed from bushland (wilderness). Populated by 
immigrants and working-class people, the houses of the 
neighborhood were built with foraged materials and without 
any broader plan, forming a jumble of architectural styles on 
the edge of the city. Within the neighborhood, they lived a 
typical mid-century suburban life, with husbands at work, wives 
tending gardens, and bakers and other delivery trucks bringing 
them food. The diverse neighborhood even included an 
Aboriginal family, the Joneses. 


Constantly warned to stay away from the swamp, the narrator 
of “Aquifer” roams the rest of the neighborhood, developing a 
particular fixation with their then-new payphone, where he 
repeatedly dials 1194, the number to hear the exact time. He 
soon begins walking to school, too, with other neighborhood 
ids, including Bruno the Yugo, a Serbian boy, and Alan 

annering, a Pom who bullies him ceaselessly. He also spends 
time with the Box children, who come from a large, Catholic 
family and live across the street. 
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The fishhook in Vic's leg is another instance adds to the story’s 
theme of trauma, with the physical wound on Vic’s leg reflecting the 
psychological pain that his family causes him. Vic sets out to give 
Melanie the hook because he knows that she will understand this, 
even though he is not fully aware of its significance himself. Finding 
her gone, however, he must reckon not only with his 
disappointment, but also with the fact that the only person who can 
truly face—let alone resolve—his trauma is himself. 
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Certain clues, such as the mention of a forensics team, set this 
chapter much closer to the present day. The news’s unlikely 
prompting of the narrator's memories hints that the unpredictable 
nature of memory works will be a central focus of this story, as will 
the mysterious, enormous impacts that certain memories have on 
one’s personality. Bound up with these memories are the narrator's 
sense of place, and of home. The narrator has apparently not 
returned to his hometown in a long time, yet the recollections that 
have returned to him unexpectedly drive him to do so on a whim. 


For the narrator, remembering his childhood neighborhood does not 
just bring back individual memories or the atmosphere of his home. 
Instead, it resurrects an entire world that has disappeared, the 
distinctive physical and psychological environment of the 
midcentury Australian suburb. The story implicitly contrasts this old 
world with the present day, foreshadowing the changed landscape 
he will find there when he returns. 
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The freedom to aimlessly roam the neighborhood and the firm 
injunction not to go beyond its borders demonstrate both the way 
the narrator and his community lived in the past and the dreamlike, 
safe, and contained space of both childhood and memory through 
which he pictures that community. His obsession with the payphone 
is in fact an obsession with memory, marking the passage of time 
with scientific precision. The varied cast of characters with 
distinctive names and nicknames emphasizes both the real diversity 
of the neighborhood and the exaggerated, storybook-like quality it 
has taken on in the narrator’s memory. 
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The neighborhood slowly develops, with gardens grown. 
Another neighbor shows the narrator of “Aquifer” how the 
seemingly dry land sits over a large aquifer. As the kids age, 
they start to ignore their parents’ warnings and play in and 
around the swamp; on the other side of the swamp, Italian 
immigrants drain the water to sustain their vegetable plots, 
which are their main source of income. The neighborhood 
diversifies, slowly, with more nonwhite families moving in or 
nearby. As time passes, the only family the narrator and his 
peers avoid are the Joneses, who he describes as “angry”; the 
Joneses beat his brother once, inspiring lifelong animosity and, 
it is implied, racism toward Aboriginal people. 


Ina specific memory, one day, the narrator of “Aquifer” has 
dozed off, and wakes up to find Alan Mannering standing over 
him. Alan then urinates over him—in a perfect circle around 
him, not on him—and leaves without saying a word. As time 
goes on, the children continue playing in the swamp, and 
eventually, as people begin to abandon old cars nearby, the 
bigger children, Alan and Bruno, figure out how to cut off car 
roofs and use them as makeshift canoes to explore the deeper 
regions of the swamp. The narrator and the Box children do the 
same; the day after the urination incident, the narrator arrives 
early in the morning to canoe alone but finds Alan Mannering 
there, too. He tries to stand up to Alan, but Alan takes his raft 
and goes off into the swamp. He does not get far, however, 
before the narrator sees him starting to sink, and watches him 
drown, both of them in silence. 


The narrator of “Aquifer” says nothing, and Alan Mannering’s 
body is never found. Life goes on; the narrator’s family takes a 
trip across Australia, the neighborhood becomes more of a 
genuine suburb, and families come and go. Throughout, the 
narrator thinks of Alan, and of water systems, imagining that 
Alan's body has gotten into the aquifer and thus could be 
anywhere, in their vegetables, in the mosquitos, or even in the 
frogs. The narrator did not want Alan to die and cannot stop 
contemplating both his body and the many others that must 
also wind up in silt and mud. When the narrator turns 13, his 
family moves; Bruno goes back to Serbia and fights in the 
Yugoslav wars; one of the Box children becomes a priest. 
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The slow development and diversification of the neighborhood 
exposes contradictions that were not initially apparent to the 
narrator. The most obvious is that of racism, as the neighborhood 
becomes less and less white. The question of who belongs 
there—and who has the right to decide who belongs and who 
doesn’t—exposes the neighborhood as far less idyllic that the 
narrator’s memories have made it seem; he becomes increasingly 
aware of this disparity the more he considers it. 


The story makes clear the neighborhood's darker side with its reveal 
of the neighborhood's darkest secret: Alan Mannering’s drowning. 
The swamp forms a physical expression of the connection between 
life and death, and between pleasant memories and regrets, as it 
both hydrates gardens and hosts Alan’s bones. 
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While the narrator regrets what happened to Alan, he keeps his 
silence. The neighborhood’s innocence is definitively lost, however, 
as the subsequent changes soon show. The water systems 
symbolize the complex web of connections that sustain and 
eventually undermine the idyllic community, as those who once 
seemed like they belonged there leave one by one. For the narrator, 
these reflections are not limited to just his neighborhood—they also 
express a fundamental, disturbing truth about memory, community, 
and belonging in general. 
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nthe present, it is the fifth year of a historic drought, drying 
out the swamp and revealing its contents, including Alan 
annering’s bones. The narrator of “Aquifier” looks at the 
dried-out swamp, and then at his old neighborhood, which is 
almost unrecognizable. He is surprised that no one notices him, 
but then wonders why they would. As he leaves, driving back 
toward the highway, he at last sees people he recognizes: the 
Jones family, who are being evicted. Reflecting on the nature of 
time, the narrator concludes that the past is never over, 
returning to and staying with us in mysterious ways. 


DAMAGED GOODS 


This chapter is largely an extended flashback, as a new narrator 
(Vic's wife) tells the story of her husband Vic Lang’s adolescent 
love for a girl with a birthmark covering half of her face. This 
past love still holds great meaning for Vic, many years later. In 
her quest to understand the story, the narrator has traveled to 
Angelus from the city, where they live together, with some 
frequency; Vic himself refuses to visit. The narrator’s desire to 
comprehend Vic's obsession stems from her sister’s similar 
childhood experience: her sister once won a doll at a school 
raffle, but their strict, Christian fundamentalist father, who 
considered games of chance the work of the devil, forbid her to 
play with it, engendering lifelong resentment. 


In the flashback, Vic sees Strawberry Alison, the girl with the 
birthmark, for the first time. At first thinking she was burnt in 
an accident, Vic soon realizes his mistake; he is also in love at 
first sight. Alison, however, is a year older than Vic, and so he 
can only watch her from a distance. She soon has a tight-knit 
group of friends, too, further limiting his interaction with her. 
According to the narrator, Vic’s love for Alison is connected to 
his need to defend those he sees as victims; this same impulse 
has driven Vic to become a labor lawyer. Vic’s wife also 
connects Vic's love for Alison to another story he has told her, 
of his first kiss with Melanie, the girl missing a finger. 


Vic continues to watch Alison from a distance, unable to talk to 
her. While Vic wants to “rescue” her, Alison is pretty and 
popular despite her birthmark. The narrator expresses her 
frustration at Vic’s love of “damaged goods,’ which causes her 
great insecurity; while staying in Angelus, she has been 
drinking alone, whale watching, and reflecting on her marriage. 
Vic's wife wonders why Vic is like this: is it the background of 
the Vietnam war, or Vic's father’s work as a small-town cop and 
descent into alcoholism? Vic’s infant sister, too, died of 
meningitis, a trauma that drove Vic’s father, Bob, to run away, 


and that Vic tried to erase from his own memory. According to 
his mother, Carol, Vic was an anxious child; his father saw the 
world as a dangerous place and transmitted that worry to Vic. 
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The narrator's reflections about memory and change are, 
paradoxically, all the more powerful given the total change that has 
taken place in the neighborhood. Though the old community that 
formed him has disappeared, it lives on in other, unexpected ways. 
The bones of Alan Mannering are the most obvious example, 
returning much like the narrator feared he would, through the 
aquifer. At the same time, continuities do exist, as the Jones family 
demonstrate, albeit in a darkly ironic way. 
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The opening to this story, set many years after Vic's first appearance 
earlier in the book, implies that much has happened since Vic was a 
young man. The frame narrative, which Vic's wife narrates, 
consciously explores the way a single traumatic event—symbolized 
by the girl’s birthmark—has a lasting effect on a person. The 
narrator’s comparison of Vic's rejection of his hometown to her 
sister’s resentment toward her father underscores this idea. 
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The story sheds more light on Vic’s character as his wife explains the 
story of Strawberry Alison, showing how Vic has grown and changed 
since his last appearance. His drive to help others comes through in 
his choice of career; meanwhile, he remains fascinated with the 
broken and the damaged. The reference to Melanie shows the deep, 
lasting impact their brief meeting had on him. 


The narrator’s complaints about Vic’s love of “damaged goods” 
suggest the negative side of his desire to act as a protector: he 
fixates on what's broken rather than what can be fixed or healed. As 
the narrator soon explains, there are many life events that may be 
responsible for this trait in Vic. In the years between ‘Abbreviation’ 
and “Damaged Goods,” Vic's family came apart at the seams, and 
death, addiction, and an unhealthy relationship to the world around 
them warped young Vic’s psyche. Unfortunately, the narrator’s 
frustration would suggest that the adult Vic has a ways to go before 
he has truly healed the wounds that past left him with. 
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During Alison’s last year of school, she publishes a poem about 
two girls in flames in the school magazine. While others 
criticize it, Vic is emboldened and confesses to her that he loves 
her poem, and her. Alison bursts into tears, and soon leaves 
town for university. Vic, meanwhile, finishes school: he takes 
care of Vic’s mother, studies to be a lawyer, and parties on the 
beach, like the other country boys. Back in the present day, 
Vic's wife wonders why Vic's repressed memories of Alison 
have returned. She also explains that Vic’s mother died of 
cancer, and Vic's father shortly thereafter fell down an 
abandoned mineshaft. The narrator considers leaving Vic; 
while she can relate to his inability to reckon with the past, she 
is greatly frustrated by his unwillingness to try. 


At the end of Vic’s last year of school, rumors spread that 
Alison has come out as a lesbian in university. While Vic 
struggles to believe it, he now understands her poem, about 
two girls in flames, in avery different light. At a party 
celebrating the end of exams, Alison attends with her girlfriend. 
Vic talks to the girlfriend, surprisingly without envy, and to 
Alison: he tells her he still loves her poem, and she tells him “l 
still love you for loving it.” Vic then leaves the party early, and in 
the morning Vic’s mother tells him that two girls crashed their 
car that night, which exploded on impact and burnt them to 
death. Vic visits the site of the crash, wondering if Alison 
foresaw her own death in her poem. The narrator (Vic's wife), 
too, visits the site. She finds both Alison and her poem 
unremarkable but cannot stop trying to grasp the meaning they 
hold to her husband. 


SMALL MERCIES 


Peter Dyson, a husband and father of a four-year-old son, 
comes home to find that his wife (Sophie) has committed 
suicide by carbon monoxide poisoning in their garage. After the 
funeral, Dyson has a breakdown, drinking to excess, losing his 
friends, and even sleeping with one of his friends’ wives. After 
the last incident, Dyson pulls himself together; he intends to 
stay in Fremantle, where he lives, until his son Ricky finishes 
indergarten. This plan is foiled by the onset of winter, and the 
overwhelming smell of sheep being loaded onto ships at the 
port. Even swimming at the public pool now revolts him. In the 
spring, feeling increasingly unstable, he moves out of the city 
with Ricky and into his mother’s old house in Angelus. Though 
Dyson has long put Angelus behind him and has no close 
contacts left there, the change of scenery provides stability for 
the family. 
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As the narrator continues to explain the story of Vic and Strawberry 
Alison. a more complex portrait begins to emerge. While Vic's love 
remained unrequited, he did eventually come to feel more at home 
in Angelus, or at least at peace with not fitting in. Vic approached 
the transitional moment at the end of high school with 
determination and purpose, and he successfully made a new life for 
himself. At the same time, his obligations to his family, and the 
emotional damage his childhood left him, continue to return, again 
and again. While Vic has successfully escaped all the concrete 
circumstances of his unhappy childhood, the memories seem to 
haunt him more than ever. 
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In a darkly ironic turn of events, Vic seems to achieve closure with 
Strawberry Alison, only for her tragic death to cast an eternal pallor 
over his memories of her. Perhaps it is precisely this thwarted 
resolution that makes these memories so meaningful to Vic; the 
narrator, however, soberly acknowledges that she will likely never be 
able to understand Vic’s feelings on the matter. This is not only 
because of Vic's idiosyncratic history and personality, but also 
because memories—especially memories shaped by 
trauma—operate in mysterious, often ungraspable ways. 


This chapter begins with Dyson struggling through the immediate 
aftermath of the deeply traumatizing experience of Sophie’s suicide. 
Initially he responds with self-destruction, as he attempts to block 
out the memories entirely through excessive drinking and other 
reckless behavior. While Dyson realizes he has gone too far, it seems 
that he resolves to pick up the pieces not for his own sake, but for his 
son, Ricky. Dyson finds staying in Fremantle to be too difficult, not 
because of any particular aversion to the place itself, but because of 
the memories it triggers. No longer feeling at home, he resolves to 
return to Angelus for, paradoxically, a fresh start, counting on the 
fact that the town—and he—have changed enough that returning 
there will allow him to reset. 
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Dyson considers looking for work, primarily to ease himself 
back into social life. (His wife, Sophie, suffered from severe 
postpartum depression, and Dyson had to leave his full-time 
job to care for her.) All the same, Dyson worries about running 
into people from his past. Taking Ricky to his first day of school, 
he is hailed by an older woman with a young girl. The woman's 
name is Marjorie Keenan, and she introduces the child, Sky. 
Dyson used to be very close with the Keenans, though it’s not 
yet clear exactly how. Soon, Marjorie invites them over for 
dinner. At the Keenans’, Dyson is reunited with her husband, 
Don, who used to be his football coach. The Keenans’ explain 
that Sky is their granddaughter; their daughter Fay, with whom 
Dyson was once close, is a recovering addict. 


Dyson and Fay Keenan were lovers throughout high school; 
their relationship, however, was tempestuous and often toxic. 
Despite their frequent conflicts, the Keenan family were like a 
second home to Dyson, whose own father died young. 
Eventually their relationship disintegrated, although they had a 
brief, illicit reunion at a Christmas party in the city years ago. 
Fay later tried to contact Dyson in the throes of her addiction, 
but he did not respond. The Keenans inform Dyson that Fay is 
coming back to Angelus soon and ask him to be there to 
support her as she recovers. While they love her, the Keenans 
are deeply resentful of what she has put them through, too, 
Don especially. Dyson, however, is disturbed; he feels too 
fragile to see Fay again and worries about her eventual arrival. 


Ricky begins to make friends in Angelus. Hoping to facilitate 
one such friendship with a boy named Jared, Dyson takes them 
to a bridge where one can watch traffic pass overhead. The 
bridge, however, is special to him as a place he and Fay once 
shared. Coming back home that evening, Dyson finds Fay 
waiting for them, smoking a cigarette on his porch. They talk 
about their respective troubles, awkwardly, and Fay asks 
Dyson for his support as a friend. Dyson is unsure, feeling too 
unstable himself to support someone like Fay. Nevertheless, he 
sees her around town. Fay is struggling to live with her parents, 
who are angry and controlling as well as loving and supportive. 
Dyson feels guilty that he is not doing more for Fay; in 
particular, he feels he is letting the Keenans down, who have 
done so much for him. 
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Dyson realizes that in order to move forward he cannot continue to 
dissect what happened over and over, and that he needs to 
reengage in the world outside himself and Ricky. To him this does 
not mean reconnecting with the figures of his past, however. 
Nevertheless, despite his initial aversion, Dyson quickly finds a 
positive side to seeing the Keenans again; while their history 
together is fraught, there are as many positive memories as negative 
ones. 
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The revelation that Dyson and Fay were lovers explains his 
hesitance about seeing the Keenans, whom he otherwise got along 
with very well. As Dyson recalls his history with Fay, his self- 
destructive streak is shown to not be a product of Sophie’s death 
alone, but also a part of his personality that he struggles to control. 
Dyson does not want to see Fay not because he feels any animosity 
toward her, but rather because he’s not yet ready to reckon with 
that part of his past; after all, he has only just begun to repair his 
and Ricky’s life together after Sophie's suicide. Dyson sees as 
someone in need of support, not someone capable of giving it. 
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Ricky’s relatively quick and easy adjustment to life in Angelus 
provides an interesting contrast to other characters’ experiences; 
this, together with Don’s comments about wineries and tourism, 
suggests that Angelus has changed quite a bit since Dyson's 
childhood. While it’s not clear exactly when the story takes place, it’s 
implied that this chapter, too, takes place closer to the present day. 
Still Dyson’s past continues to haunt him, calling forth memories 
both positive and negative. His encounter with Fay is surprisingly 
normal, if awkward, suggesting that perhaps Dyson’s worries speak 
more to his own vulnerable state that any legitimate fear that she 
will disrupt his life. At the same time, Fay and Dyson leave much 
unsaid between the two of them, setting the stage for a 
confrontation. 
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Dyson continues to wrestle with his worry and his guilt, both 
over Fay and Sophie. Sometimes, he wonders if the reason he 
married Sophie is because she was so unlike the erratic and 
emotional Fay: stable, steady, and serious, until her depression 
set in. Because of this, Dyson feels responsible for her suicide. 
Sitting by the fire and turning over these ideas, Dyson awakens 
to realize that he has dozed off, overslept, and failed to pick 
Ricky up from school. Luckily, Fay has brought him home in the 
rain. He invites Fay and Sky in. Dyson drives Fay and Sky home, 
both because of the rain and because Fay has lost her driver’s 
license. Fay promises not to tell her parents that Dyson left 
Ricky in the rain and spoil their image of him as a responsible 
father. 


Dyson and Ricky continue to settle into the town. Dyson takes 
Ricky to the cliffs to whale watch, and plays football with him. 
They run into Don, who expresses his frustration with Fay, 
while also affirming his love for her. 


Late that night, Fay comes to visit Dyson. He is surprised, but 
invites her in, making her a cup of coffee. She informs him that 
she has skipped her second Alcoholics Anonymous meeting in a 
row that night, and that she feels she has no one to turn to 
except him. Her parents grasped her agitation and worried that 
she was going to go out in search of drugs, but Don happily 
drove her to Dyson's. Visibly unstable, Fay wants Dyson to tell 
her about Sophie, which he refuses to do. She asks if she can 
trust him, and he does not answer, telling her he does not know. 
When he asks her what she really wants from him, she 
expresses her desire for him. Dyson does not reciprocate and 
feels increasingly uncomfortable. Fay voices her despair at 
having come back to Angelus, which she only did for the sake of 
her daughter. 


Fay becomes angry, telling Dyson he does not know what she 
has been through and rejecting his assertions that Marjorie and 
Don will support her. She becomes increasingly distraught, 
begging him for sex and confessing the humiliation she feels at 
his lack of aresponse. Fay acknowledges that, despite their 
romance, they were never truly friends. She then directly 
expresses her jealousy: her parents’ adoration of Dyson meant 
that his return drew more attention than her own. Despite this, 
she was happy to see him, but did not expect him to reject her 
advances like this. Fay reveals a secret she and Dyson have 

ept from her Catholic parents: she became pregnant when 
they were 17, and had an abortion paid for by Dyson’s mother. 
f the Keenans knew about this, they would lose all respect for 
Dyson, which would hurt him greatly. 
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Dyson’s regrets confirm the implications of his earlier worries. In his 
traumatized state, however, it is impossible to tell whether his fears 
are justified or if he is blaming himself unfairly. What is clear, 
however, is the unproductive nature of this obsessive concern. 
Dyson is so fixated on his anxieties that he manifests his greatest 
fear: letting down Ricky, if in a very minor way. Fay bringing Ricky 
over is both lucky for Dyson and ironic, as up to this point he has 
worried that Fay will disrupt what remains of his family’s stability, 
but in this scene she does just the opposite. 
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Don's frustration with Fay shows how addiction damages people in 
an addict’s life, too, leaving lasting emotional wounds that only 
great patience can heal. 
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While Fay seemed relatively stable before, she now comes to Dyson 
in a moment of weakness, and he feels utterly unprepared. 
Especially upsetting to Dyson is the way that the Keenans idolize 
him, happily taking Fay to his house; though he appreciates their 
trust, he fears that he will let them down. Fay, feeling like she lacks 
control in her life, deliberately provokes Dyson, attempting to 
exercise at least some pull on him, and as he resists her, she steers 
their conversation toward increasingly dark places. 
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Dyson’s response is not what Fay expected or hoped for, and her 
increasingly emotional retorts show her fragile emotional state. The 
secret Fay reveals explains why Dyson has felt so deeply 
uncomfortable around the Keenans. 
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Fay suggests to Dyson that her teenage abortion precipitated 
her struggles with addiction. She threatens to go down to the 
port in search of drugs and asks him how he would feel being 
responsible for her “ruin” once again. Dyson demurs, refusing 
to answer directly. Their conversation is then interrupted by a 
log falling out of the fireplace. By the time Dyson has put it 
back, Fay has calmed down. She asks if “that’s a no, then?” and 
when Dyson reaffirms that he will not sleep with her, she asks if 
he thinks she would really tell her parents about her abortion. 
He does not think she would, because she loves them and her 
daughter. Fay answers noncommittally and leaves without 
another word, before Dyson turns around from the fire. 


ON HER KNEES 


Vic Lang (now a first-person narrator) has moved back to the 
city with his mother (Carol) after his father (Bob) ran off. Vic is 
studying law at university; his mother cleans homes for a living, 
supporting both of them so Vic can focus on his studies. While 
this makes Vic feel guilty, his mother is a scrupulous cleaner 
who takes great pride in her work and does not share his view 
that cleaning other people’s homes—perhaps even the homes 
of his university classmates—is demeaning. Sometimes Vic 
helps his mother with jobs, but this only partially makes up for 
his guilt. Deservedly, she has a great reputation, which is upset 
by one of her clients’ accusations of theft, claiming that Vic’s 
mother has stolen her pair of $500 earrings. She is given one 
week’s notice before being fired. 


Vic and Carol argue for the first time since his father’s 
disappearance, as he does not think she should continue to 
clean for her accuser. Vic’s mother, however, insists on finishing 
the job, and eventually Vic agrees to help her. They continue to 
bicker in the car as they drive over. Vic suspects that the 
accusation is false, with the intention of lowering his mother’s 
wage, as the client has not reported the theft of such allegedly 
valuable jewelry to the police. Vic's mother, however, refuses to 
speculate or confront the problem directly, instead insisting on 
cleaning the apartment to the best of her ability and leaving it 
at that: saving her honor. 
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Fay’s hurtful accusation that Dyson is to blame for her addiction is 
an emotional response, not a rational calculation, as on some level 
she has already realized he will not consent to have sex with her. As 
revenge, she attempts to hurt him, even though what she says will 
certainly prevent the sexual encounter she desires. The same is true 
of her threat to seek out drugs; while it is quite possible that she will 
do just that, she knows it’s unfair to blame Dyson and that he will 
not stop her. Dyson’s assertion that he does not think she would 
really tell her parents about the abortion confirms that he 
acknowledges her threats are empty rather than sincere. 
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Moving backward in time, this story depicts Vic as a young adult, 
between the events of ‘Abbreviation’ and “Damaged Goods.” Vic 
and his mother respond to the trauma of Vic’s father’s 
disappearance by committing themselves fully to their studies and 
work, respectively. While they are both talented at what they do, 
they also feel an acute sense of not belonging, as Vic struggles to fit 
in amongst his wealthy classmates, and his mother’s clients 
mistreat her. While Vic the injustice of their situation bothers Vic, 
his mother chooses to keep her head down and focus on her work 
instead. 
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The rarity of conflict between Vic and his mother sheds light on how 
they have adapted to life without his father; avoiding fights with 
each other seems to be a necessity for the two of them to keep 
going. Now, however, Vic’s sense of justice becomes incompatible 
with his mother’s work ethic, a personal philosophy that disregards 
the wrongdoing of others. Ultimately, however, Vic considers it more 
important to support his mother than to criticize how she copes 
with mistreatment. 
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Vic and Carol arrive at the apartment, located in a wealthy 
neighborhood near the university that Vic attends. They enter 
nd set to work. Vic’s mother has insisted on bringing her own 
eaning supplies to prove a point that Vic does not think the 
ient will even notice. Vic's mother finds an envelope with her 
nal payment, as well as a note, which she quickly stuffs in her 
ocket, not showing Vic. As they clean, Vic admires the 
xpensive appliances and décor throughout the house. The 

ient owns two cats, whose litterbox disgusts Vic, but he cleans 
t anyways. As Vic cleans the study, he notices the client’s books 
and papers: she is a professor at the university, seemingly 
teaching in a social justice-oriented discipline. Vic begins to 
wonder if the client is aware of him; perhaps her not reporting 
the theft is an act of mercy to a struggling family. 
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Vic asks Carol about the note, but she brushes off his 
questions. They argue more about what to do about the 
situation. Vic’s mother makes clear that what matters most is 
her reputation: if word got out about the alleged theft, she 
could lose her other jobs, too. Vic, while vacuuming under the 
bed, suddenly finds the earrings: the client clearly did not even 
look for them. Vic and his mother agree that they seem cheap, 
not worth $500, but Vic’s mother reiterates the importance of 
maintaining her good name. When his mother isn’t looking, Vic 
throws the earrings in the litterbox. As they prepare to leave, 
Vic’s mother makes clear she will not take this week’s pay. Vic, 
who has forgotten the vacuum, goes back to get it; he also 
fishes the earrings out of the litterbox, wipes them off, and 
leaves them with the money. 


COCKLESHELL 


Brakey, a 15-year-old boy, is watching a girl named Agnes 
Larwood from a peppermint grove on the shore as she 
spearfishes for cobblers in the sand flats at sunset. Brakey has 
been watching Agnes for a week before he can admit to himself 
what he is doing. He still does not understand why. He has 
nown Agnes all his life—they are classmates and 
neighbors—and has always found her unremarkable. Agnes’s 
sister, Margaret, is beautiful, but she ran away from home. 

ow, however, Brakey finds himself obsessed, coming out to 
watch Agnes every night until dark, and picturing her long after. 
Brakey and Agnes both live in Cockleshell, or Cockle Shoal as it 
used to be called, a hamlet across the bay from Angelus. 
Cockleshell used to be livelier, but the closure of the whaling 
station and the meatworks has depopulated and impoverished 
it. 
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Not only does cleaning the house offend Vic, but it also drives home 
just how much he and his mother do not belong in her clients’ world. 
The proximity that this client has to Vic—she teaches at the 
university where he studies—underscores this. Considering all he 
does not know about the client and her motives forces Vic to 
acknowledge the moral complexity of the situation and the limits of 
his demand for justice. 
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As Carol explains, her willingness to debase herself is not just a self- 
destructive, demeaning consequence of her work ethic: it’s practical 
consideration too. Vic, demanding justice above all else, has failed 
to appreciate this dimension of the situation. Reflecting on his 
mother’s choices and her reasoning behind them, Vic goes against 
his own desires, realizing that the right thing to do in this case is not 
what he feels is right, but what Carol has asked him to, even if he 
disagrees with her. 
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Located across the bay from Angelus, Cockleshell is a smaller, 
poorer community that has been hit even harder by economic and 
social changes. Brakey, as a teenage boy just coming of age in this 
milieu, is confused by both the changes around him and his own 
feelings; his sudden desire for Agnes is a surprise and a mystery to 
him, indicating his deep sense of confusion about himself and his 
place in the world. 
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Brakey is unsure how long to stay out. Brakey’s mother is 
anxious and lonely, convinced that everything will go wrong; 
Brakey’'s father ran off on them three years ago. The Larwood 
family live next door, and as Brakey walks home he 
distinguishes the two houses by the Larwood’s church music 
and the smell of his mother’s fried onions. Brakey reminisces on 
how Eric Larwood, Agnes’s father, used to drink heavily, break 
things, and physically abuse Agnes’s mother. The Larwood 

family frequently came over to Brakey’s house, and his father 
had to go calm Eric Larwood down. The Larwoods are 
particularly obvious Poms. Eric Larwood was a shop steward (a 
union leader) in the meatworks, but since it closed he is a shell 
of himself, and the two families have little contact. 


The next morning, at the bus stop, Brakey notices Agnes 
watching him. As they board the bus she confronts him, asking 
why he has been following her. He mumbles out an apology, not 
an explanation, and she asks him if he did his math homework: 
he has not. Their conversation is cut off as Brakey’s friend 
Slater boards the bus. Brakey reflects on how he should be 
careful with Agnes, as she is not especially popular at school. 
During math class another student, Brad Benson, is taken away 
by the police, but Brakey, in a daze, hardly notices. When 
Brakey gets home, his mother tells him that Brad Benson's 
father committed suicide, jumping into the sea at the “Big Hole’ 
To Brakey’s mother, this is yet more proof that “They all run 
away in the end,’ which Brakey, resentfully, promises to himself 
to do, too. 


Walking out, Brakey runs into Agnes. They discuss Mr. Benson’s 
suicide, and Brakey joins Agnes fishing, even though he is not 
wearing shoes. Agnes has him hold the lamp for her as she 
spears the cobblers and removes their poisonous spines in 
silence. Brakey reflects on their families and the lack of contact 
between them. Suddenly, Brakey steps on or is poked by a 
cobbler spine; his foot hurts and begins to swell, causing him 
and Agnes to part abruptly. At home, Brakey refuses to tell 
Brakey’s mother what has happened. In the shower, he 
considers his mother’s sense of superiority over the Larwoods, 
despite her own family’s meager situation. That night, Brakey 
dreams that he and Agnes find Mr. Benson's body washed in 
from the sea on the sand flats, but when they turn it over, he 
sees his father’s face. Unable to go back to sleep, Brakey thinks 
about his unpleasant visit to his father in the city last winter, an 
experience he vowed not to repeat. 
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The allusions to Cockleshell’s dismal state become more concrete as 
the reader learns of the meatworks’ closure and the economic 
devastation it caused. This also dates the story to a time shortly 
after the events of “Big World” and other chapters in which the 
meatworks feature prominently, likely in the late 1970s or early 
1980s. This general poverty is the backdrop for the individual 
traumas of the Brakey and Larwood families, from abandonment to 
alcoholism. These traumas not only cause people and families to 
suffer, but they also erode the town’s social fabric, severing the ties 
that used to bind the two families together. 
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Brakey, unable to make sense of his desires, is even more incapable 
of explaining them to Agnes. His failure to understand his own 
emotions dovetails with his general sense of dissatisfaction with his 
school, his family, and his community. The suicide of Mr. Benson 
shows that this is not a problem exclusive to Brakey but a broader 
social issue. 
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Brakey’s disappointing encounter with Agnes leaves him even more 
confused and frustrated than before, unable to make sense of or 
express his feelings. This muddle of emotions emerges once more in 
his dream, which reveals the subconscious connections between his 
father abandoning him, his sense of insecurity stemming from the 
social decay taking place around him, and his desire for Agnes to 
want and support him. As his recollection of his visit to his father 
reveals, however, Brakey’s attempts to heal the pain of 
abandonment have been unsuccessful. His resolution not to try 
again, however, suggests an avoidant response than will only bury 
his traumatic memories deeper inside his psyche. 
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By the next evening Brakey has recovered and joins Agnes once 


more, this 
each other 


time with shoes. Once again, they do not speak to 


while fishing. Afterwards, Brakey cannot stop 


talking, reminiscing about childhood. He inadvertently suggests 


that Agnes 


is fishing to support her family, which she finds 


insulting: to her it is a hobby, a way to get out of the house. 


Agnes con 


fesses how stifling, even dead, her home feels. 


Agnes’s father successfully gave up drinking, but, without his 
job, his favorite daughter Margaret, or his addiction, he is now 
“like a ghost.” Brakey asks her if she would run away, too, but 
Agnes says she could never leave her brothers. Brakey tries to 
hold Agnes’s hand, but she angrily rebuffs him and heads home. 
Feeling defeated, Brakey goes home too, falling asleep full of 
regret and longing. 


Brakey wakes up to screams, “like [in] the old days.” Getting out 
of bed, he realizes that the Larwoods’ house is on fire. Brakey 
crashes into Brakey’s mother in the hall, runs to the door, and 
lets Agnes’s brothers inside. Out on the lawn, Agnes and 
Agnes’s mother are watching their house burn. Eric Larwood 
will not leave his house. While the family are panicked, Agnes is 
stone-faced, even calm. Brakey tries and fails to find a way 
inside to help him. The next day, welfare agents take the 
Larwoods away; no one slept the rest of the night. Brakey 
grows up and leaves for the city, though he does not get much 
better with women. His mother dies, still bitter and alone. 
While he remembers Agnes for the rest of his life, he never 
sees her again, and dreads encountering her; she too lives in 
the city. 


THE TURNING 


Raelene, a mother of young daughters, lives in a caravan park. 
Feeling claustrophobic, overwhelmed by her children, and in 
pain—her face is bruised—she goes to the laundry block to 
wash clothes. There she meets a woman she does not know, 
who seems prim, proper, and middle class, out of keeping with 
the surroundings. The woman says to Raelene, “That must have 
hurt,’ and Raelene assumes she is commenting on her injury, 
but she was actually referring to Raelene’s belly button 
piercing. Surprised by the woman’s consideration, Raelene 
warms up to her quickly. Her name is Sherry, and she and her 
husband, Dan, are staying in the caravan park while their house 
is being painted. They have just moved to White Point, the 
seaside fishing community where Raelene lives. 
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Agnes’s angry explanation to Brakey reveals how poverty, addiction, 
and social decay have affected her, too, leading her to desire nothing 
more than escape, though she recognizes that this is impossible. 
This tragic situation, rather than bringing Agnes and Brakey 
together, alienates them further, as Agnes rejects Brakey’s gesture of 
support, ending whatever budding friendship or relationship they 
were beginning to develop. 
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The sudden, spectacular event of the fire swiftly forecloses any 
possibility of reconciliation between Brakey and Agnes (and of 
closure for Brakey). Instead, Brakey lives in regret for a series of 
events that were largely out of his control. More like his mother than 
he realizes, he is unable to move beyond past trauma and begin 
again; instead, he’s compelled to dwell on his mistakes and 
insecurities. 
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The beginning of “The Turning” indirectly introduces many of the 
motifs it will later make explicit. Raelene, already deeply dissatisfied 
with her life in the caravan park, is ashamed of her bruises, visible 
signs of Max’s abuse. Her assumption that Sherry is commenting on 
the bruises indicates her deep insecurity. While it seems that Max's 
abuse has become almost routine, it also seems that Raelene has no 
intention of leaving him, which makes her even more ashamed that 
others know about the abuse. 
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Raelene and Sherry rapidly become good friends, and Sherry 
helps care for Raelene’s daughters, telling them stories. Other 
residents like Sherry, too: her magnetism changes the mood of 
the entire caravan park for the better. Her husband, Dan, is 
handsome and kind, quite unlike Raelene’s husband, Max. Max, 
a fisherman, drinks excessively, beats Raelene, and is 
floundering in his career; his younger brother, Frank, is a 
successful professional football player, which makes Max 
resentful. Around town, he is known for his aggression and 
violence. Raelene tries to pretend she still loves Max and 
reflects on when things went wrong with him, and what is 
different about Sherry and Dan. She considers if it is class- 
based; Dan is a manager, unlike Max. Despite their closeness, 
Raelene’s friendship with Sherry remains separate from the 
rest of her social life, including Tuesday darts nights at the bar, 
which Sherry declines to attend. 


When Sherry and Dan’s house is finally ready, Raelene helps 
them move in. Their neat new home forms a sharp contrast to 
her own, which Max has left a total mess. Their relationship 
continues to devolve, as he beats her and spends time at the 
bar or the Cesspit, a seedy, all-male gathering place. Despite it 
all, Raelene still enjoys sex with him, even orgasming, to her 
surprise. Meanwhile, Raelene starts leaving darts night early to 
spend time with Sherry and Max. While she enjoys socializing 
with them, she is consumed by the question of what makes 
them different from her. She imposes on them, coming by 
drunk or late, even interrupting them having sex, to her 
embarrassment. Raelene becomes increasingly dejected about 
her own life, living in the caravan park with a husband like Max. 


Eventually Raelene skips darts night altogether and, arriving at 
Sherry’s early, finds her and Dan reading the Bible together. 
She thinks she has finally figured it out: religion is what makes 
them different. When she voices this to them, she begins to cry, 
telling them how unhappy she is with herself and her life. They 
try to comfort her, to no avail, and she goes for a walk along the 
lagoon. She admits to herself that she does not love Max at all 
but wonders if she could do any better, or even deserves to. 
The next day, when Sherry comes to see her, Raelene hides and 
makes her daughters do the same. Sherry comes again the next 
day, but their conversation is stilted and awkward. Raelene 
buys herself a Bible but feels nothing reading it. 
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The speed and intensity with which Raelene and Sherry become 
friends indicates now only the strength their connection, but also 
the weakness of the ties that bind her to her other friends. As is 
often the case in abusive relationships, Raelene is quite isolated 
from world outside her home. Raelene’s theory that the difference 
between the abusive Max and the kind Dan—and, implicitly, the 
difference between her marriage and Sherry's—is one of profession 
or class indicates her sense of dissatisfaction in White Point. This 
dissatisfaction stems not from her feeling out of place—rather, she is 
unhappy because she feels that she belongs there and, 
consequently, does not deserve any better. 
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Raelene’s regret counters her sense that her life has nothing more to 
offer her—she fears that she has made the wrong choice in life. 
Despite this fear, choosing something different—leaving Max—is not 
an option she seriously considers. That she still enjoys sex with Max 
emphasizes the trauma of her abuse, binding her to a person who 
actively harms her. While Raelene is genuinely attracted to Max, she 
also chooses to focus on this as a way of compartmentalizing and 
dismissing his abusive behavior. 
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Finally admitting the truth to herself about her marriage with Max, 
Raelene feels that she has lost a sense of purpose—of belonging—in 
conceding that her marriage does not make her happy. She sees 
Sherry and Dan as using religion to feel that they belong to 
something greater than themselves or their marriage. Unable to find 
meaning in religion herself, however, Raelene now feels utterly lost. 
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When Raelene goes over to Sherry’s next, she is angry and 
erratic, taking her frustration out on them. In the midst of her 
rant, asking why they never have anything to drink at home, she 
finally learns the truth: Dan is a recovering alcoholic, which is 
why he and Sherry are religious. Raelene continues to go visit 
them but pretends to be going to darts night instead. She 
debates religion with them, but abstractly; despite a powerful 
experience on another solitary nighttime stroll on the beach, 
she cannot bring herself to believe. Max, in the meantime, is 
getting worse, getting less work, drinking more, and beating 
Raelene. Frank quits football, provoking scandal across town. 


One day, on a trip to Perth with Raelene and her daughters, 
Sherry tells her to leave Max. Raelene is shocked and refuses to 
entertain the thought. When Raelene stops at a religious 
trinket store, Sherry avoids going in. Raelene goes in alone and 
buys a snow globe of Jesus walking on water for herself. She 
then asks Sherry to tell her about when she knew she believed 
in God. Sherry’s explanation convinces Raelene that she, on the 
contrary, does not and cannot believe. Comparing Sherry and 
Dan’s relationship to her own, Raelene finally feels—or admits 
to herself that she feels—jealousy. 


As winter sets in, things between Raelene and Max get worse. 
The sea is too rough for fishing boats to go out, so Max is home 
all the time, unless he is at the bar or the Cesspit. When he 
does have work, the catch is poor, and it is clear that the boats 
are losing money, not making it. Raelene, on the other hand, 
goes to see Sherry and Dan less and less after her trip to Perth. 
Instead, she gets into the habit of nighttime walks on the beach 
alone. While she still does not feel true belief, she covets her 
snow globe, even sexually fantasizing about Jesus. 


One afternoon Raelene and her daughters are sitting outside 
when Max returns unexpectedly early. Before she can say a 
word, he attacks her, pinning her to their van and demanding to 
know what she has been doing instead of darts night: he 
assumes that she has been having an affair. Raelene tries to tell 
him that it is not what he thinks, but as he continues to hurt her, 
she resolves not to tell him anything, feeling that he does not 
deserve it. She speaks only in allusions, referring to Jesus, but 
in language that makes Max think she does indeed have a lover. 
Max is enraged and brutalizes her in front of their daughters, 
beating her until she passes out. 
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The revelation that Dan is a recovering alcoholic reorients Raelene’s 
thinking. No longer able to put Sherry and Dan on a pedestal, she 
must now confront the fact that while her life can change, she will 
have to affect that change herself. This realization is both freeing 
and frightening, as Raelene had been relying on her sense of 
powerlessness and the notion that she did not deserve anything 
better to rationalize her situation to herself. 
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Sherry’s advice to Raelene merely verbalizes what Raelene already 
knows Sherry has been thinking—and what she herself as been 
thinking, too. Despite this, Raelene clings to the idea that religion 
can offer her a different kind of escape, even as she admits to herself 
that she does not believe in God. Religion for Raelene is aspirational, 
away to transcend the circumstances she does not feel capable of 
escaping on her own. 
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While Max is fully responsible for his abuse of Raelene, knowing that 
the episodes of abuse correspond with Max’s employment status 
suggests the social origins of his behavior. As the economy of White 
Point declines, alcoholism, domestic abuse, and other similar social 
problems worsen. Raelene, rather than take action, continues to 
retreat into her desperate attempts to find God, the only recourse 
she feels that she has left. 
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Max’s jealousy and its vicious consequences seem to disprove 
Raelene’s hope that, with religion, she could endure life together 
with him. To the contrary, Max’s cruelty and need to control seem to 
permit no rivals. Ironically, in refusing to explain herself to Max, 
Raelene finally regains some small degree of empowerment, refusing 
him the information that he wants most even to protect herself. 
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After Raelene passes out, the caravan park manager, Harrison, 
finds her and her daughters. He takes her to anurse, not the 
hospital, at her insistence. The nurse is Max’s boss’s sister, and 
Raelene worries that Max will be fired; she also fears that 
Harrison will evict them. After getting stitched up, she has the 
nurse buzz her hair; Max pulled out several clumps. The nurse 
advises her to leave him, but Raelene rejects her advice. 
Returning home, she tries to calm her daughters down and put 
them to bed. As she waits for Max to return, drinking alone and 
reflecting, she gets a call, which she thinks—and hopes—is 
Sherry. In fact, it is Bob James, Max’s boss, who tells her to tell 
Max that he has been fired. Raelene finally drifts off to sleep 
but awakens to find Max attempting to force himself on her. As 
he rapes her, she sees her snow globe, and cries out Jesus’s 
name. She finally believes and feels that nothing Max can do to 
her can hurt her now. 


SAND 


Two brothers, Frank and Max, walk along the beach at sunset, 
following their father and his friends. Ten-year-old Max, the 
older brother, is able to converse with the men, while Frank is 
too young to feel comfortable with them. Frank also misses his 
mother, who has sent them to their father for two weeks. The 
men are going fishing, setting up a lamp and wading out to the 
reef. Frank and Max are too young to join them, so their father 
allows them to play in the sand dunes along the beach. 


Max leads the way up into the dunes, bringing along a box of 
matches. Max is domineering and unpredictable, and Frank 
joins him only with caution. Once they reach the top of a ridge 
of dunes, Max reveals his plan: to fart on the burning matches 
and produce a “blue flame.” After several unsuccessful 
attempts, Max instructs Frank to hold the flame. Shaking with 
premature laughter, Frank accidentally burns Max’s anus. Max 
chases Frank down through the dunes in anger. As he runs, Max 
reflects on their relationship: though Max is stronger than he is, 
Frank is much faster, a quality which wins him favor in sports 
and with his mother and induces jealousy in his brother. 
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Max’s firing suggests the failure of society to protect people like 
Raelene. While the disgust that Max’s boss, the nurse, and Harrison 
feel is an understandable reaction, through their attempts to punish 
Max their only further isolate and thereby hurt Raelene. In the 
chapter’s finals scene, Raelene finds escape in the most unexpected 
of places. Seeming to dissociate entirely as Max rapes her, she 
reaches a state that blurs physical pain, sexual pleasure, religious 
feeling, and personal transcendence. To Raelene, Max is a broken 
man who cannot hurt her any more than he already has—now, she 
sees Max's violence as an expression of his own sense of total 
failure. 
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This story presents Max— Raelene’s husband—and his brother 
Frank in childhood, placing this chapter at least a decade and a half 
before “The Turning.” 
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While still very much a child, Max already possesses a cruel streak, 
bullying the weaker and more sensitive Frank. The story also 
suggests, however, that their mother favors Frank, leaving Max with 
a sense of resentment toward Frank. 
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Ultimately, Frank’s fear of Max overtakes him before his 
is too winded to hit 


physical exhaustion. Max, however, 
Frank apologizes. The sensation of sand in hi 


the upper half 


to the beach in a daze, crying. As he reaches 
clear he has defecated in his pants again and 
apologizing. 


FAMILY 


Leaper wakes up at four in the morning, load 


is going to White Point. He feels that he has 
but is not sure what draws him there, either. 
his family: he is Max’s brother, Frank. Leaper 
ax’s wife or daughters, and is far from exci 
ax. Nevertheless, Leaper thinks that surfin 


him, and is sober for the first time in days, an 
continue on to White Point. 
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Frank. 
s shorts reminds 


Frank of when he defecated in his pants at school and Max 
joined the other kids in mocking him. To Frank’s surprise, Max 
seems to quickly forgive him, suggesting they dig a tunnel or 
hole instead. Quicky digging, they make a hole big enough to fit 
of one’s body in. After Max tests it, Frank goes in. 
Though the hole is quiet and peaceful, a stomping alerts Frank 
to the fact that Max is jumping overhead, burying him 
sand. Frank panics but is able to dig himself out, and walks back 


inthe 


Frank's father, it is 
he stumbles back, 


s his car with 


surfing gear, and sets off for White Point. Once out of the city, 
he pulls over to sleep in the back for a few hours. Leaper’s 
home is a mess, and he has been drinking in seclusion for some 
time; he has broken his own TV, too. Leaper reflects on why he 
to leave the city, 


Leaper considers 
has never met 


ted about seeing 


g will be good for 
dso he resolves to 


After two more hours of driving, White Point comes into view. 


Leaper is hungry b 


drives past the bait 
toward the beach. 
sees one surfer out 


ut decides not to stop for breakfast. He 
shop his father used to own and heads 
No other cars are parked nearby, but he 
already. Leaper gets out and puts his 


wetsuit on. He sees the caravan park water tower and reflects 
on his childhood there, where Max and his family still live. 
Leaper needs to urinate, but he is too tired to take the suit off 
again and, scared of attracting sharks by urinating in the ocean, 
just does it where he stands, bringing back memories of 
defecating himself at school. He sees that an osprey has nested 
in the water tower, a reminder of how long he has been gone. 
Leaper thinks about his childhood, his gift for football, and the 
way he was bullied by Max and other children. 
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Max’s bullying of Frank fits into a pattern wherein Max deliberately 
plays off Frank’s insecurities, demonstrating his capacity to target 
others’ weaknesses. While Max clearly does not think much of how 
he makes Frank feel beyond the sense of power he gets from bullying 
him, his actions clearly have an impact on Frank beyond mere 
embarrassment, traumatizing his younger brother in ways that 
likely will continue to affect him later in life. 
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The opening scene of this chapter depicts Leaper—the nickname of 
Max’s brother, Frank—in the aftermath of his controversial 
departure from football (soccer) for unclear reasons, a source of 
great disappointment to his fans, and the subject of much 
speculation. Emerging out of a self-destructive drinking spree, 
Leaper goes to White Point, seemingly both to escape his current life 
and return to—or confront—his past. 
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Not only is surfing relaxing to Leaper, but it also gives him a 
sensation of newness, freedom, and possibility, as the beach’s 
symbolism would indicate. This forms a sharp and ironic contrast to 
the signs and symbols of his childhood that he sees all around him in 
White Point. As “Sand” foreshadowed, Max’s bullying of Leaper has 
deeply affected Leaper’s development. 
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Leaper takes his board and swims out past the reef, reaching 
the other surfer: Max. They greet each other tersely. Max has 
visibly aged and asks Leaper how he is. Max angrily expresses 
his disappointment—and resentment—at both Leaper’s success 
and downfall in professional sports. As they surf, Leaper 
reflects on how Max treated him in childhood, and the way he 
tried to interpret Max’s cruelty as an expression of brotherly 
love. Their trip to see their father, when Max buried him in the 
sand, led to them living in White Point permanently: their 
mother never came back for the two of them. Leaper did not 
come back for their father’s funeral; their father never loved 
Leaper and let it show. Leaper is torn between his desire to 
confront Max and his despair that it will achieve anything, 
either in their relationship or for his own wellbeing. 


Leaper fumbles a big wave, badly skinning his limbs. Max 
criticizes him, and quickly starts to berate him for walking away 
from his career. Max has no tolerance for Leaper’s excuses; he 
is both resentful that Leaper achieved success and that he 
threw it away. Leaper, too, is disappointed in himself, but also 
understands—and expresses—that Max is talking about himself 
and his own failures, too. Thinking about what happened to his 
career, Leaper concludes that his talent was connected to a 
free, unselfconscious attitude towards football; once he started 
to care about what other players, the coach, the media, and 
fans thought, he choked, losing his ability to play at all, let alone 
well. He admits to himself that he is in White Point for the same 
reason: to try to show Max that he does not care what Max 
thinks of him, and in doing so revealing just how much he does 
care. 


Despite his conclusions, Leaper wants to see Max’s his home 
and to meet his family. He asks Max to tell him about his wife 
and learns Raelene’s name. Max, however, is resistant, telling 
him not to come over. Leaper asks Max why he is not on the 
fishing boat, and Max admits that he was fired, saying “That’s 
women for ya.’ Leaper is struck by how uncharacteristically 
fragile Max seems. He considers going to meet Raelene 
anyways, to satisfy his curiosity and defy Max, but questions 
why he should even bother. He wonders if he really wants to 
now her, or if he just wants to satisfy a perverse curiosity 
about the kind of woman that could marry a “bastard” like his 
brother. 
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Leaper’s recollections confirm that the trip he and Max took in 
“Sand” was in fact the start of a new, dismal life in White Point. 
Leaper left this life as quickly and as completely as he could, but 
evidently, he has not been able to so neatly resolve the psychological 
effects his childhood had on him. 
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Leaper’s reflections further emphasize the deep scars Max left on 
his psyche. To him, football was a mental and physical escape. 
Without having truly resolved his traumatic childhood, however, he 
is doomed to relive it in unexpected ways, as was the case on the 
football field. It becomes clear that confronting the past—and 
Max-—is why Leaper has returned to White Point, even if he is not 
entirely aware of it. 
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Leaper’s attempts to learn about and meet Max's family show how, 
after everything, he still craves Max’s approval and wants to be on 
good terms with him. Max’s gruff dismissal, which Leaper interprets 
as hostility toward him, is in fact most likely motivated by a sense of 
shame. Max does not want Leaper to see how horrifically he has 
treated Raelene, indicating that he, too, cares about Leaper’s 
opinion of him much more than either of them realizes. 
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Leaper’s reflections are interrupted by asudden movement. 
Max is pulled underwater and the water fills with blood: a shark 
has attacked him, he realizes. Max comes back up, clinging to 
his surfboard. Leaper is frozen until Max calls out to him. He 
paddles over and tries to pull Max onto his surfboard, but Max 
refuses to let go of his own. Leaper starts pulling Max back to 
shore, with difficulty. He realizes that the shark bit Max’s leg 
off: it is only still attached, barely, by the remains of his wetsuit. 
ax keeps kicking and struggling, making it more difficult for 
Leaper to move him. 


Leaper gets off his own surfboard and lifts Max onto it. As he 
tries to move the two of them to shore, Leaper tells Max why 
he lost his ability to play football: it was because of Max. Leaper 
tells him that every time he froze on the field, he felt Max 
“lurking at the back of [his] mind,” taunting and threatening him. 
As Leaper maneuvers the surfboard so that they can ride the 
swell back to the shore, Max goes limp. The wave crashes over 
them, pushing them down into the reef, but Leaper keeps 
holding tightly onto Max, “for longer than he should have’ 


LONG, CLEAR VIEW 


Vic Lang (narrated in the second person in the chapter) lays 
awake listening to his parents. His family has just moved to 
Angelus, and he is struggling to fit in to a town full of invisible 
divides. Vic misses the suburbs but keeps silent, despite the 
fact that everywhere he goes in Angelus he feels observed and 
judged. From the Lang family house, which sits on the crest of a 
hill, one can see the whole town. At home, Vic frequently takes 
out his father Bob’s rifle; while he is well aware of the gun 
safety his father taught him and the need to be careful with it, 
holding the rifle and looking out at the town through the 
gunsight comforts him. 


Vic tries to fit in but cannot, and in his depression stays home 
and watches the town from the window. He continues to hold 
the gun, though Vic's father always keeps the bolt—necessary 
for it to fire—in a separate place. Vic plays basketball with 
blackfellas and falls in love with an older girl, Strawberry Alison, 
but still feels alienated. On weekends off, Vic's father takes the 
family—Vic, Vic's parents, and Vic's infant sister—on camping 
trips. On one of these trips, Vic alone witnesses his sister's first 
steps. Back in town, however, things are not going well. The 
school is burned down, and everyone blames a strange boy who 
wears a sheepskin coat; Vic often sees him around town. The 
boy is released without charges. Vic’s father does not tell him 
what he knows, as a policeman, and though Vic is curious, he 
does not ask, respecting his father’s silence. 
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The ambiguity of Leaper’s hesitance to help Max offers two 
interpretations: either Leaper is genuinely unsure if he wants to save 
his brother, or he is simply in shock. Leaper likely does not know how 
he feels. While he is not acting consciously, as he's severely injured, 
even in a crisis Max makes it harder for Leaper to help him, and this 
is yet another expression of his deeply self-destructive behavior. 
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In a high-stakes, emotionally charged moment, Leaper feels 
contradictory emotions, and he expresses them in equally 
contradictory ways. Trying desperately to save Max's life, he also 
realizes, however unconsciously, that this may be his last chance to 
confront Max. This leads him to tell Max the truth about the trauma 
he caused him and what it did to his career, even though Max likely 
cannot hear or understand him. Meanwhile, he clings to the 
apparently dying—or already dead—Max rather than saving himself, 
the story leaves it unclear whether either of them makes it back to 
shore. 
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This chapter takes place after the Lang family’s move to Angelus but 
before Bob Lang abandons Vic and his mother. Largely focused on 
Vic’s psychological state, it shows both how his father’s work and 
the events taking place in Angelus traumatize him—and the 
unhealthy responses (his obsession with his father’s rifle) he 
develops to cope with that trauma. 
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While Vic is a lonely, damaged boy, he doesn’t want to hurt himself 
or anyone else; rather, holding the rifle offers him a warped sense of 
safety, security, and control. The brief allusion to Strawberry Alison 
suggests a slightly different interpretation of Vic’s love for her than 
Vic's wife proposed in “Damaged Goods,’ as this story presents his 
desire as fleeting rather than obsessive. More pressing are the 
increasingly disturbing things happening in Angelus; on their own 
unfortunate incidents, together they suggest that the town’s entire 
social fabric is unraveling. Of particular fascination to Vic is the 
figure of Boner McPharlin, the boy in the sheepskin coat, though he 
remains unnamed in this story. 
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Vic feels no better about the school social, which begins 
awkwardly and descends into disaster. After several pranks, a 
girl overdoses in the bathroom. Vic's father arrives with 
detectives, and Vic goes home dejected. The next day, someone 
else has died, too. Crimes and tragedies continue, and people 
keep asking Vic about them, incorrectly assuming he has 
information about the investigations from his father. Vic 
continues to struggle to sleep, overhearing his parents discuss 
all the awful events that occupy his father’s time at work. 


Vic becomes disengaged from school and sports, riding his 
bicycle around town alone. One day, at the wharf, he almost 
interrupts a drug deal; he is threatened but leaves without 
being harmed. The boy with the sheepskin coat is found with 
his legs broken. People continue to look at Vic strangely; cars 
follow him on his walk home from school. Vic and his family 
even feel alienated at the police picnic; none of them feel like 
they belong in Angelus. 


Vic’s father is given a temporary transfer to a posting 100 miles 
away. Vic is aggrieved, but his father explains that he needs him 
to be responsible. Vic does his best to help Carol keep house 
and care for Vic's sister. Other policemen bring prisoners on 
work duty to chop wood for their stove. Vic is uncomfortable 
having the prisoners work for them; even more so, he does not 
like the way the policemen look at him and his mother. He and 
his mother agree to have them stop bringing prisoners, even if 
it means more work for them. 


Vic's bike is stolen off of their porch overnight, but he and Carol 
do not call the police. One night, Vic hears a crash and runs 
outside; someone has thrown a beer bottle at their house. Vic's 
mother, terrified, berates him, telling him never to run out at 
night like that again. Vic continues to study, do housework, and 
stay home, still taking out the rifle to hold it sometimes. He and 
his mother anxiously await Vic's father’s return. One day, Vic 
finds their dog acting strangely; her mother takes it to the vet, 
who says it is just constipation. That night, however, the dog 
dies. Vic buries the dog and refuses to go to school that day, 
which his mother accepts without protest. 


A police van arrives an hour later, and Vic’s mother gets in to 
“sort this out.” Vic is left at home to watch his sister (Kerry); it is 
unclear how long their mother will be gone. Vic checks on his 
sister and locks the windows and doors. He takes out the rifle 
and inserts the bolt; then he loads it with ammunition and 
watches the town through the gunsight. Feeling besieged, Vic 
waits by the window. He tells himself that he is safe here, with 
“a long, clear view,’ and can wait until everyone is home safe, as 
long as it takes. 
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The escalation from extreme pranks to drug overdoses shows how 
the town of Angelus continues to decay, adding to Vic’s father’s 
stress; this in turn adds to Vic's stress and makes him feel less and 
less at home in Angelus. This story also introduces the detectives; 
while Vic does not know anything concrete about them, he finds 
them suspect from the start, leading the reader to question whether 
they are trustworthy. 


Vic largely experiences his sense of alienation emotionally; it’s not 
yet clear if there’s a rational explanation for it. 


Vic’s father’s departure helps to explain how Vic’s sense of 
alienation in Angelus will develop into the compulsions and modes 
of behavior that define him as an adult, notably the need to care for 
and defend others at his own expense. This is also evident in the 
discomfort Vic feels exploiting prisoners for their labor, which he 
realizes is unjust.. 
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The theft of Vic’s bike, the bottle thrown at their house, and the 
apparent poisoning of the family dog escalate the Langs’ sense of 
isolation; now, they feel actively threatened. The fact that Vic does 
not understand why his family is being targeted only makes these 
threats stronger, raising his paranoia to unhealthy heights. 
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Unable to escape or make sense of his situation, Vic is left at home 
to wrestle with his fear and his trauma. Loading the rifle and aiming 
out the window, he acts out a compulsion to tell himself he is 
capable of protecting himself and his family, an action he must 
repeat over and over to avoid admitting that he cannot do these 
things. 
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Vic Lang, his mother Carol, and his wife Gail (once again the 
first-person narrator) are celebrating a hot Christmas day 
together. After lunch, Carol surprises Vic and Gail with the 
news that Vic's uncle and aunt, Ernie and Cleo, have invited 
them over; Vic’s grandmother will be there, too. Vic is shocked, 
but agrees to go, if only briefly. As the three of them drive 
through an upscale suburb to the address of Ernie and Cleo’s 
new house, Gail reflects on her relationship with Carol, which is 
marked by a sense of distance. Gail respects Carol but is unable 
to break through to her. Ernie and Cleo, on the other hand, she 
has never met, but she has heard plenty about them, little of it 
flattering. 


Eventually they arrive at an enormous, tastelessly designed 
suburban house. Nothing is recognizable to Vic, but Carol 
points out that he has not seen Ernie and Cleo since he was in 
university. They knock on the door, but no one answers. As they 
can hear the faint sounds of people playing in the pool, they 
decide to check the backyard; a house this large must have a 
pool, Gail reasons. The enormous backyard, complete with a 
cabana, is empty, though it is clear that celebrations recently 
took place. As they look around, Carol trips on a ball and falls 
into the pool. All three of them are caught up in a fit of laughter, 
and Gail jumps in, too. 


Vic is about to jump into the pool as well, when he looks 
concerned and asks if they are even at the right house. He 
looks inside while Gail and Carol swim and emerges in a panic. 
They run to the car, losing Carol’s shoe in the process, and 
speed out of the cul-de-sac. As they leave, they see Ernie, Cleo, 
and their family across the street, but speed away nevertheless, 
reasoning that they cannot stop now that they have trespassed 
in the neighbor’s home. 


Back home, Vic opens a bottle of champagne. Carol, who 
admits she must have written down the address incorrectly, 
asks for a glass too, much to Vic’s surprise, as she does not 
drink. She insists, telling Vic she has a good excuse this time. Vic 
is still worried that the neighbors saw his car, but Carol and 
Gail insist on making merry. Gail tells them this is the most fun 
she has ever had at Christmas; growing up, her strict religious 
parents avoided any profane celebration of the holiday, 
including drinking. She then quickly apologizes to Carol, as she 
remembers that Carol does not drink because Bob was an 
alcoholic. Carol is not offended, and tells them her mother was 
an alcoholic, too. 
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This chapter is set much later in Vic's adult life but before 

“Damaged Goods,” as Carol is still alive (and Bob’s whereabouts are 
therefore unknown to the rest of the Lang family). Everyone's 
surprised reaction to Ernie and Cleo’s invitation suggests that Vic 
and Carol have seen little of Bob’s family since he disappeared; 
whether this is because the Langs have avoided them or the other 
way around—Vic and Carol never did care for Ernie and Cleo—is 
unclear. Gail in particular feels left out of these complex family 
dynamics. 
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The unexpectedly fancy surroundings imply that Ernie’s fortunes 
have changed, a sharp contrast to Vic’s respectable middle-class 
lifestyle. 


That Vic, Carol, and Gail choose to run after their indiscretion 
rather than admit their mistake to Ernie and Cleo suggests that not 
only are they embarrassed, but also that they were looking for any 
excuse not to attend. While Vic’s hesitance was explicit, Carol is also 
surprisingly happy to have a reason to skip the Christmas 
celebrations, however embarrassing it may be. 


Carol’s decision to drink suggests the buzz of excitement she feels 
after their accidental trespass, but it also suggests that she’s 
genuinely made peace with her missing husband, Bob. Gail’s own 
traumatic family history, while different from the Langs’, offers a 
way for her and Carol to connect with each other. 
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Carol and Gail continue to talk about their childhoods as Vic 
does the dishes. Vic becomes increasingly angry at Gail’s 
parents as he hears of how they treated her. Carol tells them 
that she wanted to be a teacher, not a housewife her whole life. 
They then discuss Ernie’s family; the wobbegong cousins are all 
married with children now. Carol then tells Gail about Ernie’s 
depredations, and the way that her husband Bob always had to 
clean up after them, without any recognition from his mother, 
anna. As they talk and drink more champagne, Gail feels that 
she and Carol finally start to connect with each other. 


COMMISSION 


Vic Lang (narrating in the first person again) is sent by his 
mother (Carol) in search of his father (Bob). Carol has just 
received her cancer diagnosis and would like to see Bob again 
before she dies, calling Vic to ask at five in the morning. Vic is 
stunned but feels unable to decline. He eats breakfast, studies 
the map, calls in to the office, and sets out that morning. He has 
not seen his father in nearly 27 years; the only information on 
his whereabouts his mother has is a bar called Sam’s Patch, 
Bob's last known address. Vic drives out of the city, through the 
suburbs, farms, and abandoned industrial areas, until he starts 
to cross the desert, listening to the radio reports about a royal 
commission investigation into the police. 


Once Vic passes Kalgoorlie he turns off the highway, driving on 
smaller roads until he reaches Sam’s Patch. He runs over what 
he will say to Bob, and how he will convince him to come see 
Carol. Bob is an alcoholic, and Vic is nervous about interacting 
with him. At Sam's Patch Vic asks an old man, visibly alcoholic, 
about his father, who the man calls “Honest Bob” and “Bob the 
Banker.’ The man draws Vic a map showing where Bob lives. Vic 
considers buying drinks to ply his father with, if necessary, but 
decides against it. 


Vic arrives at his father’s home, which is tucked into a small, 
sparse woods of eucalyptus trees and saltbush. Bob and his dog 
come out to greet him, asking if he has come because of Carol. 
Vic tells Bob that Carol wants to see him. Bob agrees at once to 
go, but tells Vic he needs time to prepare, and invites him in for 
a cup of tea. Vic observes Bob’s home, a small, spare, and neatly 
organized one-room shack, decorated which pictures of Vic, his 
mother, and his sister. Vic asks his father how long he has “lived 
like this,’ and Bob misunderstands the question, answering that 
he has been sober for 15 years. 
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The contrast between Carol and Gail's free, open conversation and 
Vic’s anger at the stories they tell illustrates both their ability to 
make peace with the past and Vic’s inability to do so. Carol, in 
particular, has reconciled with the difficult, deeply unfair betrayals 
she has suffered at the hands of her mother, Bob, and society in 
general. 
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Set an unspecified amount of time after the previous story, this story 
features Vic's most direct confrontation with his past. Carol, unlike 
Vic, has clearly forgiven Bob for abandoning the family, or is at least 
no longer so angry that she does not want to see him. While Vic has 
not sought his father out on his own, his sense of obligation to his 
mother compels him to go see Bob now. The royal commission, that 
this story repeatedly references suggests police corruption, adding 
substance and legitimacy to teenage Vic’s paranoid suspicions. 
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Vic’s considerations about best to approach Bob contrast with the 
way he admired his father as a child, emphasizing both how much 
Bob's disappearance hurt Vic and how much Vic has changed in the 
years since his father left. The desolate, dilapidated landscape 
where Bob now resides shows how Bob has been running not only 
from his family but from society itself. 
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Vic's reunion with Bob is oddly calm and ordinary, something Vic did 
not expect. Bob's immediate willingness to come with Vic render 
moot Vic's thought of plying him with alcohol, which is both 
reassuring and confusing to Vic. Not sure how to interact with Bob, 
he is forced to approach him with an open mind. Even more 
surprising is Bob's revelation of his sobriety, which begs the question 
of why he did not come back. 
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Bob suggests that they leave in the morning, as local kangaroos 
make nighttime driving dangerous. He offers to let Vic stay, but 
also says that Sam’s Patch has rooms if Vic is uninterested. Vic 
agrees to sleep at Bob’s and asks him how he survives, 
mentioning his nicknames. Bob explains that he lives off of his 
pension and small fees from other locals, who entrust him with 
their valuables, for fear of theft or their own addictions: he is 
one of the only sober residents. Vic struggles to accept the 
notion of “Honest Bob”; while his father was an honest 
policeman, the way he abandoned their family seems, to Vic, to 
contradict that picture of him. Vic reflects on how much his 
father’s absence hurt him and made him bitter, noting that 
without Gail, he may have lost his ability to forgive entirely. 


Before they can leave the next day, Bob needs to see his 
clientele and explain the situation. As they drive around, Vic 
observes the pitiful conditions local people live in. Vic asks his 
father if he has been following the royal commission, implying a 
connection to Bob's own time as a policeman, but Bob is 
uninterested, brushing it off as something that happened long 
ago. 


Vic and Bob return to Bob’s house for dinner as night falls. As 
they eat, Bob asks Vic about his life as a labor lawyer, approving 
of his career. He asks if Carol is sick, and Vic confirms that she 
is; moreover, she is dying. Bob is strangely relieved, saying that 
at least he did not sober up for nothing, as he could not have 
gone to see Carol while he was still drinking. While they both 
express frustration, not understanding her desire to see Bob 
again, Vic realizes that what Carol really wanted was for the 
two of them to be reunited. 


Vic finally asks Bob why he left them; Bob is unable to give him 
aclear answer. Vic asks if Bob expects to be named in the royal 
commission, but Bob does not. He implies that there was a 
conspiracy of some kind in the police force, one that he was 
perpetually outside of. He mentions the boy in Angelus with the 
sheepskin coat whose legs were broken; apparently, the boy 
was seen getting into a car with detectives from the city earlier 
that day. Bob never uncovered the truth, however, and his 
paranoia drove him to drink more and more. He expresses 
regret at his cowardice, wishing he had quit the police sooner, 
even though the job had been his lifelong dream. 
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Bob's new “career,” and indeed his general demeanor, continues to 
disorient Vic, who remembers his father most clearly as an 
increasingly dissolute alcoholic. As Vic wrestles with this notion, the 
reader sees how he is in fact well aware of his unhealthy relationship 
with his own past and yet unable to help himself let go, even with 
Gail’s help 
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In mentioning the royal commission, Vic reveals how his desire for 
some kind of explanation from Bob is not limited to a personal 
apology. Rather, Vic understands that broader social causes drove 
Bob to do what he did, and now he wants to know the truth about 
those causes. 
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While both Bob and Vic are confused by Carol's request, they also 
realize how obvious the reason she asked Vic find Bob is. Vic may 
not be ready to forgive, but, stuck in the past as he is, he may never 
feel that he is ready. In forcing his hand, Carol has allowed Vic to 
move past his childhood trauma—or at least to begin to do so. 
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Bob's explanation to Vic, though only partial, both foreshadows and 
illuminates Jackie's account of what happened to Boner McPharlin, 
which will be the focus of a later story. Bob's regrets offer a 
cautionary tale to Vic, though it is not clear if he grasps its relevance 
to his own mental and emotional well-being. 
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Bob gets up to do the dishes, and Vic mulls over what he has 
said. He pities Bob, even if he cannot bring himself to forgive 
him. He asks once more about the royal commission, but Bob 
again brushes it off. Vic asks Bob how he got sober, and Bob 
tells him he went to one Alcoholics Anonymous meeting and 
was so disgusted seeing others like himself that he walked out 
into the desert in a dissociated state; eventually he realized he 
had not drunk in months. Overnight—he in Bob’s bed, Bob on 
the floor—Vic cannot sleep. The smell of Bob and the memories 
push him to cry into a pillow all night, and when he wakes up, 
Bob is already packed and ready to go. 


FOG 


Bob Lang, still a policeman in Angelus and early in his descent 
into alcoholism, is sitting in his police van. He has been sent out 
of town to serve court summonses. The work is below his rank 
and is aclear insult and sign that the other policemen do not 
trust him, but he appreciates the time alone. Lang is drinking on 
the job, and gripped with regret over what he has become. He 
reflects on how, moving to Angelus ten months ago, he was 
excited for a quiet coastal posting, much better than the 
alternatives out in the desert. The problem is not Angelus, 
however, but his colleagues, who clearly know more than they 
tell him. At first, he wondered if it was because of his reputation 
as a “straight arrow, but since then Lang has “gone from being 
uneasy to feeling unsafe.’ 


As he sips cheap brandy from a flask, Lang tries to convince 
himself that his drinking problem is a temporary reaction to 
stress, and that he can uncover the corruption amongst the 
police and repair his relationship with his family. Deep down, 
however, he knows his only option is to keep his head down and 
apply to be transferred elsewhere. The radio calls in a report of 
mountain climbers lost on a hike. Frustrated, knowing he will 
miss dinner at home now, Lang sets out to join the search. 


Lang arrives at the foot of the mountain, called the Dial, and 
gets a poncho, his brandy, and his antacids, which he takes for 
his stomach, ravaged by alcohol. He meets his colleague 

acklin, who explains the situation: a couple were hiking, and 
one of them (the missing climber) fell down the slope into 
thickets. Lang and Macklin each take a group of volunteer 
rescuers to search different paths, hoping to be done by dark. 
Bob goes back to the truck for a walkie-talkie and sets off with 
his group, observing the natural beauty around him despite the 
circumstances. He instructs the group to split up along the path 
and search for the missing climber. As he starts to search 
further down the incline on a hunch, he is joined by an 
adolescent girl, a journalist, and a cadet. 
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Vic's desire to understand what happened in Angelus in his 
childhood goes unfulfilled, and now he must try to make peace with 
the knowledge that he will simply never know. This bleeds into his 
equally frustrating struggle to try to forgive his father, something he 
desires but does not feel ready for. This foreshadows Bob's death in 
the near future (which Gail mentioned in an earlier story, “Damaged 
Goods”), an event that will cut off any possibility of true 
reconciliation, emphasizing that Vic must urgently face his past. 
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This chapter, which focuses on Bob Lang, sheds more light on his 
addiction and on police corruption in Angelus, albeit largely 
indirectly. Bob only has vague suspicions of what is afoot, as the 
other policemen have intentionally kept him away from any cases 
that could expose their illegal activities. Furthermore, readers 
already know that threats have been made against Bob and his 
family. Unable to trust anyone at work and unwilling to confide in 
his family for fear of further endangering them, Bob turns to 
drinking to cope with his feeling of utter powerlessness. 
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While Bob has on some level already given up hope that he can 
change his situation, he continues to rationalize and justify his 
behavior as an extraordinary reaction to extraordinary 
circumstances. At the same time, he clings to the elements of family 
life he has left, treasuring dinner at home with Carol, Vic, and Kerry. 
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Bob's need for antacids is a sign that his drinking is already starting 
to affect his health, beginning with his digestive system. His 
relationship with Macklin, too, expresses his general paranoia: while 
the conspiracy seems to be led by the detectives, Bob feels he 
cannot trust any other police officer, whether Macklin is in on it or 
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As Lang moves down the slope through the thickets, the 
journalist follows him, asking questions about the search. She is 
clearly excited by the career opportunity, which annoys him. 
The vegetation gets increasingly thick, and they struggle to 
move through it, but the girl does not question his lead. Against 
his better judgment, Lang leads them further and further in. 
Struggling to see anything, he boosts her up on his shoulders to 
get a better view. As he does so, he drops something. He 
worries it is his brandy flask but, to his relief, it is just the 
walkie-talkie. Unfortunately, there is no longer a radio signal 
and Lang cannot contact Macklin. As she climbs back down, he 
asks her to repeat her name, which he was not paying attention 
to earlier: Marie. 


Marie is clearly nervous that they have gotten lost, but Lang 
reassures her, and they prepare to go back up the slope. 
Suddenly, however, Marie hears something. At first Lang 
dismisses it, but soon he notices it, too. As they prepare to 
crawl further down through the thickets, Lang pictures Marie's 
life, and hopes that soon his son, Vic, will bring home girls like 
her. Pressing through, they find the missing climber, who has 
lost consciousness and whose legs are clearly broken. Marie's 
first reaction is to take a picture, with flash, which angers Lang, 
but he does not say anything. 


t is nearly dark, and Lang’s shouts for help go unheard. When 
he suggests either that Marie go back up the slope to get help, 
or that she wait with the climber, she insists against it. Afraid, 
she begins to cry. Angry at both her and the climber, Lang 
thinks over his options. To calm Marie down, he asks her to 
climb up on arock and yell for help, which she does. As she is up 
on the rock, he considers having a sip of brandy and takes out 
his flask. Suddenly he is full of shame and anger at himself, 
imagining the scandal if a reporter knew he was drinking on the 
job. Lang considers putting the flask in the climber’s jacket but 
cannot bring himself to plant evidence. Instead, he throws the 
flask as hard as he can up the hill, telling Marie it was a rock. 


Accepting that they will be there all night, Lang suggests they 
lie down on each side of the climber to stay warm. Marie is 
distraught, both because of the situation and because she 
expected to be better able to handle it. Lang tells her astory. A 
few months prior, he was the first responder after a boy was hit 
by acar. Lang waited with him as he died, and then had to tell 
his parents. Marie asks Lang to stop, but he tells the story till 
the end; he feels good, like he has had a drink. He wants to keep 
talking, and almost tells her about the police corruption in 
Angelus, but stops himself just in time, knowing it could only 
backfire on him. 
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The severity of Bob’s alcoholism, which has gotten far worse than 
he’s willing to admit to himself, comes through in his desire to sneak 
asip of brandy in at the first available opportunity. To Bob, then, 
controlling himself in front of Marie becomes a test of his own 
willpower just as much as it is self-preservation, avoiding the 
scandal that would come from a journalist learning that he is 
drinking on the job. 
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Bob’s wish for Vic to have a better life demonstrates both how 
strong Bob’s love for his family still is and how deeply disillusioned 
he has become, feeling that he will get no more second chances. 
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In throwing his flask away, Bob experiences a powerful if temporary 
surge of both dignity and self-control, albeit one motivated by the 
need to protect his own reputation, too. His unwillingness to plant 
the flask on the climber corresponds reflects his reputation of being 
astickler for the rules, refusing to cut procedural corners, let alone 
engage in corrupt or illicit activities. 
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The fact that Bob’s confession to Marie gives him the same sense of 
relief that drinking does adds weight to the conclusion that his 
addiction is a response to psychological need: the need to speak out, 
something practical circumstances have made impossible for him. 
While Bob feels empowered for the first time in a long while, he 
quickly stops himself, as continuing to speak would only endanger 
him and his family further. The relief Bob feels thus only leads to 
greater despair afterward, as its limited, temporary nature becomes 
clear to him. 
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As they try to sleep, Lang wishes he still had the brandy. He 
asks Marie for her camera. Soon she starts to cry, but Lang says 
nothing to her, feeling that he no longer has anything to say in 
this situation and in his life. He waits for the fog to break, 
intending to use the camera flash to attract the other rescuers. 
Lang muses on the story Marie will have, thinking to himself 
that though it will be a great story, “none of it would be true’ 


BONER MCPHARLIN’S MOLL 


The narrator (Jackie), a thirteen-year-old girl, is charmed by the 
local bad boy, Boner McPharlin. Boner is two years older than 
her and is eventually expelled during her first year of high 
school, in 1970. Nevertheless, stories about his exploits are 
ubiquitous. Jackie becomes enamored with him from afar; her 
best friend, Erin, does not approve. Boner’s misdeeds include a 
long list of elaborate pranks; he is also blamed for things Jackie 
does not believe he did, including burning down the school. 
After he is expelled, Boner starts working at the meatworks like 
Boner's father; they both share the nickname Boner because 
they work in the boning room. In the meantime, Jackie and Erin 
begin to see other boys, but only casually; Erin has better luck, 
and an implicit competition between them emerges. 


Two years pass, and Boner acquires his distinctive car, a 
garishly tricked-out van. Much to Erin’s chagrin, Jackie agrees 
to take a ride with him. While nothing sexual happens between 
them—Boner only wants to drive around town in silence—Erin 
is aghast, and rumors spread quickly. In the popular 
imagination, Jackie has become Boner’s moll. Jackie does 
nothing to contradict these rumors; she even plays into them. 
Nevertheless, her drives with Boner are chaste and largely 
silent, either around or out of town, with Boner hardly ever 
moving from behind the wheel. They are careful to be discreet, 
and Jackie’s parents do not catch on. She wonders, however, if 
they even care; Jackie's father is a strict, unlikeable building 
inspector, and Jackie’s mother, she learns much later, is 
addicted to valium. 


Jackie and Boner keep driving around, but their friendship 
remains sexless, despite the rumors circulating about them. 
Jackie pierces Boner’s ears, a rare moment of physical intimacy. 
As her peers begin to shun her, Jackie starts to spend time with 
other “rough chicks.” She soon discovers that they are not like 
her; she is merely playacting at a life they live and feels utterly 
alone at school. Over time, Jackie becomes dissatisfied with 
Boner’s placidity. She also discovers an aptitude for studying 
she did not know she had, quickly becoming a top student. 
Eventually, she declines Boner’s invitation for a ride. 
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Bob's thoughts returning to his brandy shows how utterly he has 
given up, feeling resigned to his fate. At the same time, he continues 
to exercise his job to this best of his ability, thinking practically 
about how to most efficiently call for help. Disillusioned with the 
ineffectual nature of the truth, Bob feels he can do no more than the 
job he is given and has no recourse but to use self-destructive coping 
mechanisms to deal with his situation. 
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Told as a flashback, this story finds Jackie reflecting on her 
memories of Boner McPharlin and the impact he had on her life. Set 
around the same time as “Long, Clear View,” “Big World,” and several 
other stories, her experiences take place against the backdrop of the 
1970s, as economic decline gives way to social turmoil and the 
proliferation of drugs in Angelus. This story features Boner, the boy 
who fascinated the young Vic Lang, up close, tying together both the 
history of Angelus and the story of police corruption that the reader 
(and the Langs) has thus far only partially understood. 


Both Boner’s strange social position—simultaneously an antihero 
and an outcast—and the ostracization Jackie experiences after 
becoming his “moll,” at least in the public eye, suggest the rigid social 
hierarchy of her school, and of Angelus in general. Similarly, it is also 
clear that her peers pass judgment based on surface-level 
impressions, giving little consideration to the actual nature of Boner 
and Jackie’s relationship or Boner’s personality. Jackie's parents 
make clear that the process of social decay in Angelus is hardly 
exclusive to the young, and indeed has its direct routes in the 
decisions of her parents’ generation. 
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Jackie's struggles to find her place in Angelus suggest that the 
problem is not her inability to fit in but rather the lack of room ina 
small, downwardly mobile town like Angelus for people like her who 
do not easily conform to social norms. Discovering who she is and 
who she wants to be, Jackie finds that Boner—just as enigmatic a 
character as she—is sometimes a crucial pillar of support and 
sometimes a hindrance to her growth and development. 
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Jackie and her parents take a customary summer trip to Perth 
where, looking at the university, she realizes that Jackie's 
father lives in regret over his unrealized dream of being an 
architect. She resolves to leave Angelus at the first opportunity, 
and in the new, final school year commits herself to studying, 
removing herself from social life. Boner, in the meantime, has 
been fired from the meatworks and is spotted around town in 
different cars; rumors spread of various crimes and illicit 
undertakings. Drugs arrive in Angelus; a girl overdoses at the 
school social, which Jackie does not attend. More overdoses 
soon follow. 


That winter, Boner is found on the beach with his legs broken. 
When, after two days, Jackie is allowed to visit him, he is still 
unable to speak; a tall, redheaded detective asks to see Jackie's 
arms, presumably to check for needle marks. Jackie continues 
to visit Boner; once he is able to speak, he rambles incoherently 
about his family, the meatworks, and accusations that he is 
“unreliable.” One day he is discharged, and Jackie does not see 
him for some time. In the interim, she is stopped on the street 
by anervous, sickly-looking police officer (Bob Lang) who she 
saw at the hospital. She recognizes the man, Bob Lang, froma 
local news story about arescue on the mountain. Lang tells 
Jackie that if Boner tells her anything she should come to him: 
he says he only needs names, the names of “the two from out of 
town.’ 


The next day, Jackie goes to see Boner at his home for the first 
time. Meeting Boner’s father, she learns Boner’s real name is 
Gordon; he lives in a separate hut, behind his father’s house. 
Boner is making a shark-fishing harpoon and asks Jackie to go 
fishing. Surprisingly, their fishing trip on the beach is 
pleasurable, and through similar activities, Jackie and Boner 
reconnect; she does not tell him about her encounter with Bob 
Lang or ask him more about what happened to him. They enjoy 
their time together, Jackie works hard at school, and time 
passes, with little attention paid to the rumors spread about 
them. 


Over Christmas, Jackie meets a boy named Charlie in Perth, 
with whom she shares her first kiss. Back in Angelus, she sees 
Boner at the gas station and almost goes up to him when his 
nervous expression warns her off; an unfamiliar car pulls up to 
his and she decides to walk away. Jackie excels academically, 
becoming the school prefect and winning a history prize. Boner 
teaches her to drive. Charlie and his friends come to visit her, 
but their clear contempt for Angelus makes Jackie ashamed. 
Her relationship with Charlie is driven more by curiosity than 
any genuine feeling, and quickly fades away. Jackie gets her 
own driver's license and, once again, see Boner less and less. 
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Jackie, like Vic Lang and many other characters in the book, must 
reckon with her parents’ failures and regrets. Also like Vic, Jackie 
responds to her parents’ failures by committing herself to school as 
a means of escaping Angelus, both literally in the future and socially 
in the interim. The overdoses this story mentions are the same Vic 
overdoses that hears about in “Long, Clear View,’ marking the 
beginning of the decline of Angelus. 
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Boner’s legs being broken is a pivotal in the history of Angelus and 
the life stories of many of its residents. As Bob alluded to in 
“Commission,” Boner was seen with the detectives earlier that day. 
While Jackie does not know this, her instincts serve her well in her 
skepticism toward the detectives. Unlike Jackie, the reader can infer 
from contextual clues the likely meaning of Boner’s ramblings: 
fearing he would somehow betray or fail them, the detectives broke 
Boner’s legs as a warning, or a punishment. The Bob Lang that 
Jackie encounters is still trying to unravel the mystery, a hope he will 
soon give up on. 
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Boner and Jackie are able to spend time together normally again 
because they each find with the other one of, if not the only, 
nonjudgmental relationships available to them in Angelus. While 
this relationship has clear benefits, it also allows them to paper over 
what has iaa a deliberate refusal to pry at painful memories 
that Jackie will later come to regret. 
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Jackie’s dissatisfaction with Charlie makes clear that her sexless 
relationship with Boner is not a complete fluke, foreshadowing her 
future preference for same-sex partners. Charlie’s visit also exposes 
a degree of sensitivity that Jackie feels regarding both Boner and 
Angelus; while she has no particular love for the town and wants to 
leave as soon as possible, she finds Charlie’s judgment 
condescending and insulting. 
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Final exams come and go; Jackie excels in all subjects but 
French. When she leaves school after the last exam, Boner is 
waiting for her, to her surprise. He has made her a gift: a small 
shark made of steel. He informs her that he is planning a large 
bonfire party on the beach that Friday and instructs her to 
invite her friends; Jackie wonders what friends she has to 
invite. Jackie invites no one, but when she arrives at the party 
there are already at least 100 attendees. She considers how so 
many of the guests mocked her and Boner behind their backs 
and is full of anger at their dishonesty. 


The party goes all night, and Boner is overjoyed. Jackie watches 
the fireworks, paying close attention to a burning kite 
overheard. She reflects on how the party reminds her of her 
favorite books. Boner, who has attached a deep-sea fishing 
chair to one of his cars, is intent on shark fishing, throwing 
chum into the water during the party. Towards the end of the 
night the line catches, and after much difficulty, they haul ina 
shark, which Boner kills with his homemade harpoon. Within 
two days, Jackie has left Angelus for good. 


At university in the city, Jackie thinks little of Angelus, her 
family, or her old friends. Her parents visit her, not the other 
way around. Once, encountering Erin on a bus, she is anxious to 
escape her. Only after graduating does she travel to her 
parents. Seeing Boner outside a bar, she notices that he does 
not look well. He invites her for a ride, but as she has to meet 
her parents, she tells him she will visit him the next day. When 
Jackie arrives, Boner is passed out with a pipe and the smell of 
marijuana in the air. He wakes up and rambles incoherently, 
threatening to kill an unknown person with his harpoon and 
angrily sending her away. 


Jackie moves even further; first to other parts of Australia, then 
overseas. Jackie's father dies, and Jackie's mother soon after; 
only before her death does Jackie learn about her addiction. 
Jackie briefly dates an Irishwoman named Ethna before going 
into business with her importing antiques. She feels lost and 
alone, still adrift despite her travels. One day in 1991, Jackie is 
asked by the police to come to Angelus: Boner is in custody and 
Boner's father is dead. 
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Boner’s gift surprises Jackie, both as she has kept her distance from 
him lately and because the quiet, emotionally distant Boner rarely 
expresses his appreciation for her so explicitly. 


Boner’s beach bonfire party ties together several other stories in the 
book, including “Big World,” whose characters are also in 
attendance. Unlike for that narrator and Biggie, however, for Jackie 
the transition is quite real, as she leaves Angelus almost 
immediately after. 


Jackie's departure from Angelus is both abrupt and nearly total, as 
she has spent years there feeling little to no connection with the 
community. While she worries about the downward trajectory of 
Boner’s life, Jackie feels both incapable of helping and not 
responsible for doing so, particularly after he rebuffs her so 
strangely and aggressively. 
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The near-total contrast between growing up in Angelus and Jackie's 
cosmopolitan, international adult life emphasizes the degree to 
which she has decisively broken with the past. Indeed, it seems that 
nothing else could bring her back to Angelus but Boner. 
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Having expected Boner to be accused of murder, Jackie is 
surprised by what she finds in Angelus. Boner is in the hospital: 
Boner’s father died in his sleep, and Boner was found in a state 
of shock, hiding in a shed. The detectives called Jackie because 
Boner has no other family. Boner was badly cut, wearing shark 
jaws around his neck, and had a large stash of weapons, drugs, 
and “disturbing pornography.’ Boner is going to be committed 
to a psychiatric hospital; the detectives want Jackie to travel 
with him to comfort him. When Jackie sees Boner, covered in 
cuts and bruises, she cries. 


That afternoon Jackie goes to Boner’s house, which has been 
torn apart; everything is broken, and there is a harpoon driven 
through the bed. Next to it, she finds Boner’s pornography: old 
pornography magazines, with the model's genitals burnt out by 
cigarette butts, and cutouts of Jackie’s face taped over theirs. 
Jackie is devastated and decides to leave immediately. As she 
does, she sees the same detective as before and another tall, 
redheaded detective arriving. They ask if she wants to talk, but 
she declines, agreeing to meet them tomorrow to pick up 
Boner. The next day on their drive Boner mostly sleeps, 
occasionally mumbling an incoherent phrase, “eat though 
young,’ or “eat thy young,’ or even “eat their young.’ 


Boner is never released from the hospital he is moved to. Jackie 
visits him only at New Year’s, still full of disgust for him. His 
condition varies and he often speaks incoherently. He develops 
crippling arthritis, too, and is confined to a wheelchair. In the 
meantime, Jackie's life goes on; she buys Ethna out of their 
business, continues on alone, and moves into a houseboat on 
the marina. She avoids seeing Boner more often, as it upsets 
the fragile balance of her life. 


On New Year’s, Jackie visits Boner. Whispering, he tells her 
that “Santa’s helpers came early for Christmas,’ referring to the 
“same four, same cunts” over and over. Jackie asks him who he 
means, but he cannot or will not say. He soon turns on her, 
rejecting her overtures to their friendship and personally 
insulting her. His rant then returns to the previous subject, 
insisting that he “never said a word” and just drove, “that’s all | 
did” He begs Jackie to go out for a drive. 
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Though he has not seen Jackie in many years, Boner has clearly 
indicated—or the detectives otherwise somehow know—that Jackie 
is the closest thing he has left to family, leading the detectives to call 
her to Angelus. While Jackie is not entirely surprised by his 
condition, she is not prepared for the emotional impact it will have 
on her. 
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Jackie is extremely disturbed by Boner’s pornography, particularly 
by the disjunction between the fact that she is the only close friend 
Boner has left and the warped, violent sexual desire he has 
expressed for her. Boner’s incoherent rambling, which may be a 
reference to sharks, is impossible for Jackie—or the reader—to 
decipher, though it may contain crucial clues about what has 
happened to him. 
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Jackie is able to find some stability in her life, not through resolving 
her past trauma related to Boner but through effectively 
compartmentalizing it. While this allows her to go on more or less as 
normal, she is also aware that this balancing act cannot last forever. 


Boner’s cryptic rants, while ultimately quite vague, seem to be 
referring to the detectives. If this is the case, then Bob Lang's 
theory—that the detectives used Boner to transport or sell their 
drugs and then broke his legs as a warning or punishment for some 
transgression that he may or may not have actually committed, as 
he fervently denies it—was correct. 
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Aweek after her visit, Jackie learns Boner has died of a heart 
attack. Only she, a nurse, and the same four detectives from 
Angelus attend his cremation. Afterwards, the tall redheaded 
detective offers his condolences, telling Jackie she was Boner’s 
only friend. She angrily responds that he did not have any 
friends because the detectives made sure of that and calls him 
a “bastard.” The detective answers that he is retired now. Jackie 
drives down to the wharf, listening on the radio to the news of 
the royal commission on the police. She reflects on her life, 
paranoid, thinking about how she failed Boner, how she let the 
police use her against him. She wonders if despite all she has 
done, she has failed to outgrow the smalltown girl and 
daughter of detached, disaffected parents that she once was 
and thought she had moved past. 


IMMUNITY 


The narrator of “Immunity” is reflecting on her time as a high- 
school girl on a southbound train with a boy (Vic Lang) she 
liked. He is 15, wearing an army uniform. After a few hours, she 
works up the courage to go sit with him, even though the train 
car is mostly empty. She asks him about the book he is reading, 
which he replies is mostly boring. She asks about the uniform, 
and he explains that he is a cadet. She presses him about the 
militarism of the cadets, asking if he was worried about being 
sent to Vietnam, but he focuses on the camping and craft 
aspects of it, and playfully defends the firearm training, too. 


Vic asks the narrator of “Immunity” if she is going to Angelus, 
and she realizes that he does not know who she is. She is a year 
younger than him and has been watching him at school for 
some time now. Embarrassed, she lies and says she lives in City 
Beach. She observes him and reflects, revealing that she has 
watched him for some time, around town too, riding his bike 
down to the wharf. She has envisioned him as gentler than 
other boys and is off put by his enthusiasm for guns. She says 
so, and their conversation lapses into silence. 
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Jackie, realizing the meaning behind Boner’s rambling, understands 
its implication: that the detective used her, too, without her knowing 
it. While Jackie's exact role in the operation remains unclear, one 
potential explanation is that the detectives traumatized Boner until 
he was driven insane, and then they used Jackie to convince him to 
be institutionalized as pass his case off as having nothing to do with 
their corrupt schemes. Regardless, the detectives seem to have 
gotten away with their scheme, retiring after successful careers and 
avoiding being mentioned in the royal commission. For Jackie this is 
a personal crisis, too, as the forced reevaluation of her past also 
forces her to confront the loose threads of life that she successfully 
convinced herself had already long been neatly tied up. 
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The narrator's conversation with Vic is heavily influenced by the 
political environment of the time. Australia, which had only recently 
ceased participating in the Vietnam War, was in the midst of 
tremendous social upheaval. Like many other institutions, the 
cadets came under intense scrutiny and were even briefly abolished, 
as they were considered a violent, militaristic institution. 


The narrator's recollections of Vic, clearly from the same time 
period as “Long, Clear View,’ form a striking contrast to what the 
reader already knows of Vic’s mental state. That a relatively careful 
observer could deduce nothing of how paranoid and afraid Vic was 
feeling indicates just how effectively—and dangerously—he has and 
continues to bottle up his emotions. 
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Vic tells the narrator of “Immunity” a story about a fellow cadet 
who was accidentally electrocuted. Continuing on the subject 
of death, he tells her about his experience on the firing range, 
when a white-hot bullet ricocheted and landed right next to 
him. To his mind, it was a sign of his immunity from death. She 
tells him that in that case she will stick close to him for the next 
school year, claiming that she is only just starting school in 
Angelus. She is full of embarrassment as she says this, recalling 
a day when she walked past his house and saw him by the 
window, holding what she thought was a broom or a hockey 
stick. When they arrive at the train station, a police car is 
waiting with the lights flashing. The boy rushes out; the 
narrator knows his father (Bob Lang) is a policeman. The 
narrator never spoke to him again but recalls that his sister 
(Kerry) was in the hospital for meningitis, and later died. 
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DEFENDER 


Vic and Gail are driving up into a valley on country roads, past 
vineyards and trees. Gail is driving, while Vic is resting on 
pillows; both of them are escaping the house for the first time 
in a while. Vic starts to reminisce about his days playing 
basketball in Angelus with Aboriginal boys from other schools. 
Vic was not a very good player and could only do defense. He 
then tells Gail that, much to his surprise, he saw one of the 
Aboriginal boys again a year ago; he is now a schoolteacher. Vic 
wanted to buy him a drink, but did not, feeling too awkward. 
Gail reacts strongly, not understanding Vic’s hesitation and 
annoyed by it. She quickly backs down, however, as Vic is 
clearly unwell and is suffering from neuralgia. 


Gail tells Vic that she thinks that he is living in the past and 
needs to confront it more directly. She asks him why he did not 
come with her to Angelus the year before. She directly 
attributes his physical state—he has had shingles twice in two 
months—to his unresolved trauma. Vic changes the subject, 
asking if Gail has started going to church again. She has, to an 
Anglican church, not an Evangelical one. Vic is dismissive of 
religion, but as their argument heats up, he begins to feel 
unwell. Gail starts to cry and pulls over, and Vic apologizes. 
Abruptly, Gail admits that she had an affair during her trip to 
Angelus the year before. Vic is stunned, gets out of the car, and 
then gets back in silently. 
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Vic’s story, and his claim that he is immune to death, while the 

boasting of a teenager, is darkly ironic in light of what is soon to 

come: the death of his sister. Vic is likely aware of this and brags not 

because he fully believes in what he is saying but because he wants 

to believe it. Placing Vic's sister's death in time, this chapter also 

suggests that this event too had a significant impact on Bob's 
alcoholism and breakdown. 
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This final story is also the last chronologically, taking place relatively 
shortly after “Damaged Goods.” The difficulties in Vic and Gail's 
marriage that Gail discussed in that story have clearly not been 
resolved—in fact, they seemed to have worsened, as has Vic’s 
obsessive relationship to his past. Vic brings up the Aboriginal boys 
mentioned in “Long, Clear View”; living in a hostel, these boys were 
not from Angelus and were likely attending a boarding school there. 
These boys were also potentially part of the Stolen Generations, 
Aboriginal Australians who were forcibly removed from their 
families until the late 1960s. 
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As Gail tells him, Vic has clearly reached the point his family and 
indeed he himself had feared: a physical breakdown resulting from 
his lack of self-care. Vic, however, is unwilling to engage with this. He 
is also unwilling to try to understand why Gail would turn to 
religion, or how she could extract something positive from an 
institution that he is so skeptical of. Gail's confession then confirms 
the doubts she expressed about her marriage in “Damaged Goods,” 
which moved from speculation to action. 
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Vic and Gail arrive at their destination: Gail’s friends Fenn and 
Daisy's farmhouse. Fenn, a large, exuberant man, is washing 
their children with a hose. Daisy comes to greet them, and as 
Vic gets out of the car he realizes intuitively that Fenn and 
Daisy both already know about Gail’s affair. Daisy sets out tea 
and biscuits, and Vic observes their home. Daisy grew up on the 
farm and has taken it over from her father; she and Fenn are 
both veterinarians. Vic wonders how they can economically 
sustain themselves caring for a large property like this. He 
thinks that Fenn, while kind and amiable, is not practically 
minded. Exhausted after only a few minutes, Vic excuses 
himself to go lie down. 


After Vic leaves, Fenn goes back to the children and Daisy and 
Gail sit and converse. Gail is seeing a female priest at the 
Anglican church. While she does not think she goes entirely out 
of guilt over her affair, she is full of deep regret. The affair was 
with the manager of the motel she was staying at. They discuss 
Vic's need to feel that he is defending people, his childhood 
trauma, and his need to be “the dutiful boy” for his mother and 
others. Gail considers how deep she has followed Vic into his 
past, traveling to Angelus like she was conducting research. 
Gail concludes, however, that she loves Vic and will probably 
stay with him regardless. 


Vic lies in bed, still mulling over the financial precarity he 
believes must underscore Fenn and Daisy's beautiful home. He 
also considers Gail’s revelation; the fact that she told her 
friends before him makes him feel weak and powerless. Equally 
fear-inducing is his physical condition. He concedes that Gail is 
right: he is close to collapse. He sees himself once again as a 
frightened boy, waiting at the window with a rifle, but now 
knows that going on like that is unsustainable. 


When Vic wakes up, the neuralgia has passed. He walks 
outside, reflecting on the drive. Strangely, what he is stuck on is 
not Gail’s confession, but his story of the Aboriginal basketball 
player. He is more hurt by Gail’s implying that he is racist than 
he is by her affair. He sees how strange this is, even finding 
perverse humor in it, but cannot let go of the idea; 
nevertheless, he knows trying to explain himself would make 
things worse. Lost in thought, he screams in surprise at one of 
Fenn and Daisy’s children, who falls and starts to cry. Vic 
quickly apologizes and takes her hand to find Daisy—her name 
is Keira. As they walk through the orchard she asks about his 
face, and Vic lies and says he fell off his bike. 
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Fenn and Daisy’s large, beautiful property forms a sharp contrast to 
the spare, often dismal spaces of Vic and Gail's respective 
childhoods. This illustrates the upward mobility of their lives: they 
have achieved some semblance of middle-class comfort, though the 
trauma of their respective upbringings has come with them, too. 
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Gail’s confession to Daisy reaffirms much of what has already been 
said about Vic and his compulsive behaviors, both for better and 
worse. The fundamentally self-destructive nature of that behavior 
has become clearer, however, after the death of Vic's parents. All 
connections to his past have been severed, except for him, and now 
the onus is on Vic to commit to healing. Despite the difficulty of 
supporting someone like Vic, Gail concedes the honorable, loyal 
dimension of his actions, too. 
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Vic reflects explicitly for the first time on the events of “Long, Clear 
View,” a time that was evidently both deeply traumatic and 
formative for him, and one that he is still reckoning with. Vic is 
aware that he needs to change but is unsure how. As hurt as he is by 
Gail’s revelation, Vic also clearly understands on some level that if 
he wants to get better, he needs her help and cannot afford to push 
her away. 
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Vic’s prickly reaction to Gail’s criticism shows how deeply 
intertwined his sense of justice and his sense of self-worth are. 
Absorbed in his thoughts, Vic is forced to snap back to reality when 
he encounters Keira, who personifies an archetypical child figure, 
suggesting the possible of renewal. 
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Reaching the bottom of the ridge, Vic meets Daisy and Gail. 
Daisy takes Keira, and Vic and Gail are left alone. Vic asks Gail if 
she regrets not having children, but she reminds him that she is 
only 34—10 years younger than him. He then tries to explain to 
her “about that Aboriginal bloke.” What he tells her, and 
neglected to say before, was that that boy he knew from school 
had a younger brother heavily involved in crime. Once, Vic's 
father was tasked with taking him to prison, and Vic went with 
him, not realizing how close Bob was to his breakdown. The boy 
escaped, and Vic had to chase him down for his father, catching 
him successfully. Though he saved his father’s career, he could 
not face his Aboriginal friend again knowing that he was 
responsible for his brother's incarceration. Gail does not know 
what to say, confused by Vic's lack of a straightforward 
response to her confession. 


Back at the house, Fenn has set up a skeet trap and invites Vic 
and Gail to shoot. Vic admits that he was a cadet and is familiar 
with guns but is wary of the shotgun; he tells them he has not 
fired a gun for 30 years, and that he “was a little creepy about it, 
once.’ Gail is also nervous around guns, but Fenn reassures 
them that nothing gets hurt in skeet shooting. Fenn shoots first 
and misses; he is a bad shot. Daisy and Gail go inside, and they 
discuss Gail and Vic’s conversation. Fenn cheated on Daisy in 
the past, and they compare the circumstances. They stop, 
however, to notice Vic outside with the shotgun, hitting all his 
shots as Fenn cheers him on. 


Vic reloads the shotgun and asks Fenn if he can keep shooting; 
Fenn encourages him to do so. Keira watches Vic closely as he 
shoots. Despite his success, Vic has never fired a shotgun, only 
rifles. He reflects on his time as a boy and cadet, and the 
weapons the state trained him to use. He notes how they used 
to train with human-shaped targets then, in preparation for 
war. He thinks about how he used to wait by the window with 
his rifle, close to a dangerous breakdown; thankfully, Vic’s 
father took the rifle with him when he ran off. This is the first 
time Vic has held a gun since then. Vic asks Fenn to pull, but 
does not shoot, following the targets across the sky instead. 
Then he asks him to pull again, hits the targets, and smiles 
broadly. He keeps shooting, again and again, until he realizes it 
is dark out, and he feels happy. 
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While Vic’s explanation is not exactly what Gail wants to hear—that 
is, she is confused by the lack of reaction to her confession—his 
willingness to tell the whole truth, to be vulnerable, is a positive step, 
if one they both do not fully understand. Vic's story also clarifies the 
knotted, ambiguous relationship between his sense of justice, his 
career, and his father’s work. While Vic does not seem to have ever 
truly doubted his own father’s honesty, he was confronted again 
and again with evidence of injustice done by the police, and not just 
by corrupt individuals. This is particularly evident the 
discriminatory treatment of Aboriginal people, especially at the time 
when Vic grew up. 
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Vic admits for the first time that he was a cadet, a part of his 
memory likely very painful due to its close temporal connection with 
his sister's death and its relationship to weapons and violence. At 
the same time, Vic believes that a gun is merely a tool, and he finds 
reassurance in his ability to use that tool peacefully and skillfully, 
without anybody getting hurt. Daisy’s story of Fenn’s cheating, while 
painful, offers Gail the hope that she and Vic, too, can repair their 
marriage. 
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Much like the narrator of “Immunity,” Vic here considers the way 
that the cadets and other institutions in the society of his youth 
prepared him for violence, drawing a connection between these 
social forces and the personal trauma he experienced. 
Understanding himself as a small piece of a much broader puzzle, 
Vic realizes how close he came to doing something he would have 
always regretted—and, consequently, how little control he had over 
what happened. In light of this, choosing not to pull the trigger is an 
affirmation that though he cannot control or remake the past, he 
does have the freedom to make his own decisions now—and the 
resolve to forgive and heal himself and repair his relationship with 
Gail. 
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